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THE  DANA  SAGA 

THREE  CENTURIES  OF  THE  DANA  FAMILY  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

By  H.  W.  L.  Dana 

Read  before  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society,  October  22,  1940 

THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  in  1640,  a  number  of  young 
men  set  sail  from  England  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  join 
friends  of  theirs  at  Cambridge  in  New  England. 

They  knew  that  further  south,  in  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia, 
certain  Englishmen  had  settled  during  the  reign  of  James  I  at  Jamestown 
on  the  James  River;  and  that  here,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to 
which  they  were  going,  other  Englishmen  had  settled  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I  at  Charlestown  on  the  Charles  River.  Three  miles  further 
inland  along  this  same  River  Charles,  where  there  was  a  clearing  in  the 
forest  and  a  raised  bit  of  land,  a  site  had  been  selected  for  a  New  Town 
in  1630.  Those  who  were  approaching  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast 
of  New  England  ten  years  later,  in  1640,  had  heard  that  the  English 
settlers  had  chosen  this  place  for  their  first  college  in  the  New  World, 
the  first  flower  of  their  wilderness,  and  that  this  pleasant  town  by  the 
winding  river  had  come  to  be  called  Cambridge. 

RICHARD  DANA  (1617-1690) 

Among  these  new  comers  to  Cambridge,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Richard  Dana.  At  first  engaged  as  a 
servant  in  such  humble  tasks  as  mowing  hay  on  the  salt  marshes  along 
the  river,  he  gradually  rose  to  positions  of  some  importance  and,  at  his 
death  fifty  years  later,  left  behind  him  a  large  family,  from  whom  in 
turn  have  come  innumerable  Dana  descendants  scattered  today  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 

Since  there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  else  by  the  name  of  Dana  to 
have  settled  in  America,  practically  all  the  Danas  in  America  are  de¬ 
scended  from  this  one  pioneer  ancestor.  These  various  members  of  the 
Dana  family  have  succeeded  in  tracing  their  ancestry  back  to  him  and 
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have  naturally  been  anxious  to  find  out  more  about  him  and  his  origins. 

Until  recently,  however,  nothing  was  known  of  where  this  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Dana  family  in  America  came  from  or  of  the  origins  of 
the  name  Dana.1  Many  wild  guesses  have  been  made.  It  is  now  abun¬ 
dantly  clear,  however,  that  this  Richard  Dana,  who  came  to  America 
in  1640,  is  the  same  Richard  Dana  as  the  one  whose  name  has  been 
found  in  the  old  manuscript  Parish  Register  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
Manchester  in  England.  There,  among  those  who  had  been  christened 
on  October  31,  1617,  some  twenty-three  years  earlier  than  Richard 
Dana’s  coming  to  Cambridge,  there  has  been  found  listed  the  name  of 

“Richard  sonne  to  Robte  Dana  of  Manchester.” 

His  father,  Robert  Dana  (1571-1644),  was  a  tanner  living  in  “Ye 
Old  Mylne  Gate”  (Mill  Gate)  in  the  town  of  Manchester.  This  form 
of  the  name,  “Dana,”  was  exceedingly  rare  in  England  at  that  time. 
Apparently  Robert  Dana  had  adopted  that  spelling  of  his  name  only 
after  he  had  come  to  Manchester,  perhaps  to  bring  it  in  accord  with  the 
way  in  which  the  vowels  were  pronounced  in  that  part  of  England.  For 
in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  Parish  of  Kendal  in  Westmorland,  where 
he  had  been  born,  he  had  been  christened  by  the  name  of  Robert  Dawney. 

With  the  spelling  Dawney  or  Daunay  the  name  is  common  enough 
in  Westmorland,  in  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere  in  England.  Indeed  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  name  Daunay  as  far  back  as  1328,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  form  of  the  name, 

1  All  sorts  of  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Dana  have  been  advanced.  Some  assert 
that  the  name  Dana  is  of  French  origin.  Others  claim  that  the  form  of  the  name  suggests 
rather  that  it  comes  from  Italy  or  perhaps  from  Spain  where  so  many  names  end  in  “-ana.” 
Others  again  have  suggested  that  Dana  might  be  a  Greek  name  or  connected  with  the  town 
of  Dana  in  Asia  Minor,  referred  to  by  Xenophon.  It  has  even  been  conjectured,  how  seriously 
I  do  not  know,  that  this  mysterious  tribe  of  Danas  were  in  reality  “the  lost  tribe  of  Dan,”  one 
of  the  twelve  branches  of  the  children  of  Israel  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  offset 
this,  others,  actuated  by  the  Nordic  Myth,  claim  instead  a  Scandinavian  origin,  that  the  family 
is  really  Danish,  and  that  the  name  Dana  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word 
“Dana”  for  a  Dane,  as  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  opening  line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
Beowulf.  Still  others  have  turned  to  the  Celtic  Other  World  and  suggested  that  the  name 
Dana  was  the  old  Celtic  name  meaning  “bold”  or  “daring.”  It  all  seems  as  mysterious  as  in 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  “The  Sending  of  Dana  Da”  —  Dana  Da  who  “came  from  nowhere.”  Kipling, 
to  be  sure,  refers  to  “Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun”\  but  says  that  the  name  is  “neither  Finn, 
Chin,  Bhil,  Bengali,  Lap,  Nair,  Gond,  Romaney,  Magh,  Bokhariot,  Kurd,  Armenian,  Levantine, 
Jew,  Persian,  Punjabi,  Madrasi,  Parsee,  nor  anything  else  known  to  ethnologists.” 
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CHRISTENING  OF  RICHARD  DANA 
October  31,  1617 

“Richard  sonne  to  Robte  Dana  of  Manchester” 

(Third  line  from  the  bottom) 

From  the  Parish  Register  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Manchester  in 

England. 
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“Daunay,”  would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French  form 
“D’Aunay”  which  might  perhaps  have  been  the  name  of  a  family  com¬ 
ing  from  the  town  of  Aunay  in  Normandy.  This  little  town  of  Aunay 
was  near  the  town  of  Falaise,  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  it  might  be  tempting  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  remote  Dana  ancestor, 
spelling  his  name  “d’Aunay,”  coming  from  Aunay  with  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  England  in  1066  and  all  that. 

No  such  extravagant  or  aristocratic  claim,  however,  has  been  made 
for  the  ancestors  of  the  humble  tanner  of  Manchester,  England,  or  his 
son  mowing  hay  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Cambridge  here  in  New  England, 
or  for  any  of  their  many  descendants.  If  persons  write  of  the  “aristo¬ 
cratic  background”  and  the  “patrician  pattern  of  mind”  of  the  Dana 
family,  it  may  be  all  very  flattering;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  titled  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  17th  Century  would  have  regarded  these  early  Danas  as 
sturdy  members  of  the  working  class  or  perhaps  of  the  middle  class,  but 
certainly  not  as  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

Indeed  there  are  many  things  to  indicate  the  very  humble  background 
from  which  this  Richard  Dana  came.  He  was  the  next  to  youngest  of  the 
eleven  children  of  Robert  Dana,  the  tanner  in  the  Mylne  Gate.  There 
was  apparently  a  good  deal  of  hardship  for  that  large  family  and,  as  time 
went  on,  increasing  poverty.  In  1622,  when  Richard  was  five  years  old, 
his  father  paid  in  goods,  probably  in  leather  hides,  a  small  tax,  worth 
£3,  4s;  but  from  then  on,  he  seems  to  have  been  too  poor  to  pay  any 
tax  at  all;  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  Danas  appear  later  among  the 
lists  of  poor  persons  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  to  whom  money  was 
distributed  from  time  to  time. 

The  Old  Mylne  Gate  where  the  Dana  family  lived  was  a  picturesque 
street  with  its  old  half-timber  houses,  its  “Sun  Tavern,”  and  its  “Poets 
Corner.”  At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  the  Manchester  Collegiate 
Church,  later  Manchester  Cathedral,  where  Richard  had  been  baptised, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  old  arched  Gate  leading  out  to  the  mill  and  the 
open  fields  beyond. 

Here  in  the  Old  Mylne  Gate,  Richard’s  father  and  his  oldest  brother, 
Edward,  were  busily  engaged  in  their  work  as  tanners.  The  Records  of 
the  Manor  of  Manchester  of  that  period  indicate  some  of  the  mild  excite¬ 
ments  that  must  have  come  into  the  boyhood  of  Richard  Dana.  When 
he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  some  of  the  skins  of  his  father  and  his 
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brother  Edward  were  forfeited  because  they  had  been  insufficiently 
tanned.  At  about  the  same  time,  two  men  were  apprehended  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Oswald  Moseley  “for  stealinge  io  Calve  skines  from  Edward  Dana.” 
Richard’s  father  and  brother  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  perform 
various  services.  His  father  more  than  once  served  as  “juror,”  as  “bylaw- 
man,”  as  “skevinger.”  When  young  Richard  Dana  was  seven  years  old, 
his  brother  Edward,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  appointed  one  of  the 

“Officers  in  the  milnegate  for  mastidogs  and  bitches  and  great  mun- 
grell  Curs  that  goe  abroad  in  the  Streets  to  be  kept  cheyned  up  contin¬ 
ually  or  musled.”  2 

It  was  among  these  surroundings  of  tanned  hides  and  mastiff  dogs  3 
that  Richard  Dana  was  brought  up  as  a  boy.  Among  his  schoolmates  at 
the  Grammar  School  near  the  Old  Gate,  were  two  boys,  Henry  Sewall 
and  Robert  Walker,  who  lived  in  houses  just  opposite  each  other  in  this 
same  Mylne  Gate.4  A  little  later  these  boys  may  have  heard  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  New  World  from  those  who  had  already  left  Manchester 
and  settled  at  the  New  Town  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River  in  New 
England.  In  1635  William  Wood  in  his  New  England's  Prospect  had 
written  of  that  New  Town  as  being 

“One  of  the  neatest  and  best  compacted  towns  in  New  England,  having 
many  faire  structures,  with  many  handsome  contrived  streets.  The  in¬ 
habitants  most  of  them  are  very  rich,  and  well  stored  with  Cattell  of  all 
sorts;  having  many  hundred  Acres  of  ground  paled  in  with  one  generall 
fence,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  halfe  long,  which  secures  all  their 
weaker  Cattle  from  the  wilde  beasts.” 

No  doubt,  like  some  modern  prospectuses  of  the  “Come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land!”  type,  this  account  was  somewhat  exaggerated  —  especially  that 

2  The  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester,  Vol.  Ill,  Manchester,  1886,  pp.  16, 
83,  173,  178.  See  also  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  The  Dana  Family  in  America ,  Cambridge,  1942, 
pp.  n-34.  Miss  Dana  objected  to  having  this  early  ancestor  of  hers  referred  to  as  a  “dog- 
catcher,”  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  account  sounds  more  like  one  of  the  Twelve  Labors 
of  Hercules,  than  a  mere  task  of  your  common  or  garden  dog  catcher. 

3  This  atmosphere  of  hides  and  mastiffs  we  shall  find  again  two  centuries  later,  when  one 
of  his  descendants,  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  handles  hides  on  the  shore  of 
California  and  helps  rescue  a  large  English  mastiff  dog  from  the  burning  ship  “Mastiff.” 
(Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  “The  Ship  Mastiff  Burned  at  Sea,”  San  Francisco  Times,  October  22, 
1859.) 

*  Deposition  of  Robert  Walker  concerning  Henry  Sewall,  1697,  printed  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  VII,  p.  46. 
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remark  about  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  being  very  rich.  None¬ 
theless,  these  youths  in  the  Mylne  Gate  at  Manchester  must  have  felt  the 
lure  of  this  call  and  we  find  all  three  of  them,  when  they  have  come  of 
age,  trying  their  fate  in  America  and  settling  at  this  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles. 

When  Richard  Dana  was  fourteen  years  old,  there  seems  to  be  some 
indication  that  his  father  was  compelled  to  leave  the  town  of  Manchester  5 
and  the  boy  may  have  gone  to  school  at  a  small  village  called  Bury,  some 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Manchester.  It  was  to  this  same  village  of 
Bury  that  a  certain  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  who  had  been  born  there,  re¬ 
turned  to  teach  school  after  receiving  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England.6  In  1640  this  Henry  Dunster  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  chosen  to  be  the  first  regular  President  of 
Harvard  College  in  the  new  Cambridge  overseas. 

By  this  time,  Richard  Dana  may  have  been  more  than  ready  to  leave 
Manchester.  Of  the  eleven  children  in  the  Dana  family  there,  seven  had 
died  young  and  his  two  remaining  brothers  had  died  in  1633.  By  1640, 
Richard  Dana  seems  to  have  been  the  only  son  still  living  and,  discouraged 
by  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  in  Manchester,  may  readily  have  been 
induced  to  trv  his  fate  across  the  sea  at  Cambridge  in  New  England. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  Richard  Dana  may  have  sailed  with  Henry 
Dunster  to  America  and  come  with  him  to  Cambridge.  Or  it  may  be 
that  it  was  at  Dunster’s  suggestion  that  he  came  there;  for  Dunster’s 
father,  who  remained  in  England,  wrote  a  letter  at  that  time  referring 
to  those  whom  Henry  Dunster  in  Cambridge  had  “sent  for.”  7  The  fact 
that  Henry  Dunster’s  wife,  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  had  come  from  the  same 
Parish  of  Kendal  in  Westmorland,  from  which  Richard  Dana’s  father 
had  come,  may  have  been  a  further  bond  of  friendship  between  the  Danas 
and  the  Dunsters. 

Later,  when  they  were  both  living  in  Cambridge,  we  find  their  names 
signed  in  the  same  document 8  and  Richard  Dana’s  name  appears  as  one 

6  The  Constables'  Accounts  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester ,  Manchester,  1891,  Vol.  I,  p.  285. 
“Oct.  4,  1631,  Christopher  Shuttleboth[am],  wth  his  surtie  Robertt  Dana  bound  by  obligac 
in  xx11  to  Sr  Cecill  Trafford  K*  .  .  .  compelled  to  remove  outt  of  this  towne  since  the  4th  of 
octobr  1631.” 

e  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Founding  of  Harvard  College ,  Cambridge,  1935,  p.  242. 

7  Manuscript  letter  in  the  Dunster  Papers  in  Harvard  College  Library.  Printed  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  4th  Series,  Vol.  XXXII,  1854,  p.  191. 

8  Middlesex  County  Court  Files  for  October  28,  1647. 
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of  the  modest  early  donors  to  that  Harvard  College,  where  so  many  of 
his  descendants  were  to  go  during  the  three  centuries  to  come.9 

One  of  the  earliest  records  still  preserved  in  the  court  files  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  a  deposition  signed  by  Richard  Dana.  This  document  dating 
from  October  28,  1647,  indicates  that  Richard  Dana  and  William  Taylor 
had  for  some  time  been  working  as  servants  to  a  certain  Roger  Shaw. 
This  Roger  Shaw  was  town  clerk  of  Cambridge  in  1642  and  for  four 
years  a  selectman.  He  lived  at  what  today  would  be  the  corner  of  Bow 
Street  and  Mount  Auburn  Street,  but  he  also  owned  some  farm  land 
out  on  Graves’  Neck,  where  East  Cambridge  is  now.  Thomas  Graves, 
for  whom  this  place  had  been  called  “Graves  his  Neck,”  had  sold  his 
land  to  one  of  the  Assistants  of  the  General  Court,  named  Atherton 
Haugh.  This  was  next  to  Roger  Shaw’s  farm  land  and  Richard  Dana 
bore  testimony  that,  as  one  of  Shaw’s  men  mowing  hay  there,  he  used 
to  meet  with  Haugh’s  men  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  fields. 
The  document  gives  a  rather  pleasant  picture  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
of  the  Cambridge  of  that  day;  for,  if  the  men  on  one  side  mowed  a 
little  further  than  they  should  have  done,  they  were  apparently  in  the 
habit  of  making  up  a  small  haycock  or  two  of  what  they  had  cut  on 
the  other  man’s  land,  leaving  it  there  for  the  other  man  to  use.  The 
manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  the  East  Cambridge  Court  House  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  mowing  took  place,  reads  as  follows: 

“Wee  whose  names  are  here  under  written  being  formerly  servants  to 
Roger  Shaw  of  Cambridge  do  testify  that  when  the  sd  Roger  Shaw  had 
bought  that  land  adjoyning  to  Mr  Haughs  farme,  Mr  Haughs  men  & 
goodman  Shawes  men  used  for  three  or  foure  yeares  to  meete  together 
in  theire  mowing  about  a  rod  or  two  on  Mr  Haughs  side  of  the  Creeke, 
also  that  for  divers  yeares  there  was  no  disagreement  in  that  place,  for 
Mr  Haughs  men  haveing  mowed  a  little  further  than  they  were  wont  of 
their  owne  accord  they  made  it  up  in  a  smale  Cock  or  two  &  left  it  for 
Mr  goodman  Shawe  to  carry  home. 

Richard  Dana  &  William  Taylor.  .  .  . 

Sworne  before  the  Court  28  (8)  1647. 

Copia  vera  William  Aspinwall,  the  Recorder”  10 

9  Manuscript  in  the  Harvard  College  Archives,  “Colledge  Booke  No  3,”  1654,  pp.  16,  47. 

10  Middlesex  County  Court  Files  for  October  28,  1647.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana  always 
insisted  that  if  I  mentioned  Richard  Dana  as  having  been  Roger  Shaw’s  “servant,”  I  should  add 
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It  is  probable  that,  during  the  first  seven  years  in  Cambridge,  Richard 
Dana  lived  in  the  house  on  Bow  Street  which  belonged  to  the  Roger 
Shaw  for  whom  he  worked,  or  in  one  of  the  houses  near  by  in  the  old 
part  of  Cambridge  between  the  college  and  the  river.  [No.  1  on  the  Map 
of  Dana  Houses  in  Cambridge  prepared  for  this  article  by  Rupert  B. 
Lillie.] 

In  1647,  however,  after  Richard  Dana  had  been  in  Cambridge  for 
some  seven  years,  he  received  from  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  as  did  Richard  Champney  and  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  a 
grant  of  land  across  the  Charles  River  where  Brighton  is  today,  but 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  called  “Little  Cambridge.” 

Richard  Dana’s  estate  there  on  the  south  side  of  the  Charles  River 
was  nearly  a  mile  in  extent  and  consisted  of  over  a  hundred  acres.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  it,  it  must  have  been  then  quite  an 
idyllic  region.  The  point  nearest  to  the  older  part  of  Cambridge  was  at 
a  bit  of  rising  land  which  came  to  be  an  important  landing  place  called 
“Dana’s  Landing.”  The  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides  up  to  this  point 
were  very  low  and  marshy,  often  flooded  at  high  tide  and  leaving  mud 
flats  at  low  tide.  This  was  the  first  point  up  the  river  where  the  banks 
were  high  on  both  sides  and  where  there  was  at  all  tides  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  land.* 11 

Near  this  landing  was  a  spot  called  “The  Pines”  and  among  these 
pines  there  was  a  bubbling  spring  of  fresh  water.  From  there  Richard 
Dana’s  farm  stretched  towards  the  south  and  the  west.  At  the  farther 
end  of  this  region  were,  in  the  rainy  season,  two  large  ponds,  sometimes 
called  the  “Dana  Ponds.”  They  were  drained  by  a  winding  brook,  which 
wound  its  way  through  the  Dana  land  and  entered  into  the  Charles  River. 

a  footnote  to  explain  that  “servant”  did  not  mean  then  what  it  does  today  and  that  the  word 
“in  the  early  days  was  used  for  those  who  served  as  bookkeepers,  agents,  and  superintendents, 
as  well  as  day  laborers.”  To  please  her  I  have  put  in  this  footnote.  Yet  I  cannot  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  creditable  than  to  have  begun  his  fifty  years  of  life  in  Cambridge  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three  mowing  hay  in  the  salt  marshes.  Even  if  he  was  a  “superintendent,”  I  am  glad 
he  mowed  the  hay. 

11  This  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  be  chosen  for  a  ferry  across  the  Charles  River  and  was 
later  the  site  of  a  bridge  on  the  road  going  from  Brighton  to  Watertown.  Perhaps  the  spot  can 
be  most  easily  identified  today  by  the  tall  chimney  of  the  slaughter-house  which  now  stands 
there,  although  this  may  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  reconstruct  in  the  imagination  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  “The  Pines”  and  the  spring  of  fresh  water  that  were  there  three  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Where  this  brook,  which  came  to  be  called  “Dana  Brook,”  crossed  the 
old  lower  road  that  skirted  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Charles,  there 
was  a  ford  and  a  place  to  water  horses.  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  in  his  famous 
diary,  gives  the  following  rather  amusing  account  of  what  happened  to 
him  in  crossing  Dana’s  Brook  at  this  point: 

“I  drove  through  Dana’s  Brook  to  let  the  Mare  drink,  and  she  lay  down 
in  it;  so  that  Joseph  and  I  were  fain  to  jump  into  the  Water  up  to  the 
ankles  and  then  had  much  adoe  to  get  her  out.”  12 

Towards  the  west,  Richard  Dana’s  farm  was  walled  in  on  the  other 
side  of  the  two  ponds  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  Nonantum  Hill  and 
Waban  Hill. 

The  stretch  of  land  between  these  two  hills  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Dana  Ponds  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  tribe  of  Nonantum 
Indians.  “Nonantum”  itself  signified  in  the  Indian  language  “Rejoicing,” 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  and  contented  lot.  They  camped 
about  the  wigwam  of  their  chief,  the  Sachem  Waban,  for  whom  the 
other  hill  was  named  Waban  Hill.  From  beside  the  ponds,  they  could 
watch  the  sun  setting  beyond  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  two  hills. 

Under  the  Great  Oak  at  the  base  of  Nonantum  Hill,  towards  the 
western  end  of  Dana’s  farm,  long  held  in  reverence  as  the  largest  oak  in 
the  colony,  John  Eliot,  “The  Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  used  to  preach  to 
the  Nonantum  Indians  in  a  language  which  they  understood,  but  which 
has  since  been  lon£  forgotten.13 

D  O 

Thou  ancient  oak!  whose  myriad  leaves  are  loud 
With  sounds  of  unintelligible  speech, 

Sounds  as  of  surges  on  a  shingly  beach, 

Or  multitudinous  murmurs  of  a  crowd; 

With  some  mysterious  gift  of  tongues  endowed, 

Thou  speakest  a  different  dialect  to  each; 

To  me  a  language  that  no  man  can  teach, 

Of  a  lost  race,  long  vanished  like  a  cloud. 

For  underneath  thy  shade,  in  days  remote, 

Seated  like  Abraham  at  eventide 

12  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall ,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 
1878-1882,  Vol.  II,  p.  234.  Traces  of  “Dana’s  Brook”  can  still  be  seen. 

^Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony ,  Boston,  1930,  pp.  289-319. 
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Beneath  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  unknown 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Eliot,  wrote 
His  Bible  in  a  language  that  hath  died 
And  is  forgotten,  save  by  thee  alone.14 

From  this  John  Eliot,  the  oak  came  to  be  called  “Eliot’s  Oak”;  and  the 
crossroads,  at  that  point,  came  to  be  called  “Oak  Square.” 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Richard  Dana  found  these  Christianized  In¬ 
dians  quiet  and  friendly  neighbors  with  whom  he  had  no  quarrels.  Finally, 
however,  in  1675,  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  War,  the  Provincial  Powers 
drove  these  Nonantum  Indians  away  from  the  spot  they  had  come  to  love 
so  well,  embarked  them  at  Dana’s  landing  place  near  “The  Pines,”  and 
transported  them  in  boats  down  the  Charles  River  and  out  into  Boston 
Harbor,  where  they  were  kept,  almost  as  though  in  a  prison,  on  Deer 
Island.10 

After  Richard  Dana  had  moved  across  the  Charles  River  in  1647  to 
this  new  land  in  Little  Cambridge,  he  occupied  in  succession  at  least 
three  different  houses.  For  the  first  eight  years  he  lived  in  a  house 
[No.  2  on  the  map]  on  the  lower  road  to  Nonantum  near  to  the  point 
where  that  way  joined  the  Roxbury  Path.10  In  1656,  this  old  lower  road 
through  the  marshes  was  abandoned  and  a  new  straight  road,  leading 
from  “The  Pines”  southward  to  join  the  Roxbury  Path,  was  built.17 
This  ran  for  its  entire  length  of  nearly  a  mile  on  Dana’s  estate  and  served 
thereafter  to  separate  his  land  from  that  of  the  Sparhawks  to  the  east.18 
From  a  point  halfway  along  this  road,  another  road  was  laid  out  follow¬ 
ing  an  old  Indian  trail  which  ran  westward  across  Dana’s  farm,  curving 
along  the  edge  of  the  higher  land  well  above  the  marshes  and  joining  the 
Roxbury  Path  at  the  Great  Oak.1!>  Near  the  beginning  of  this  new  cross¬ 
road,  there  stood  the  house  to  which  Dana  moved  in  1656.  [No.  3  on 
the  map.]  20 

“Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  “Eliot’s  Oak,”  Sonnet  written  in  1876. 

16  J.  P.  C.  Winship,  Historical  Brighton ,  Boston,  1899,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 

10  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  preserved  in  the  Court  House  in  East  Cambridge,  Vol.  II,  p.  11, 
and  Vol.  IV,  pp.  61,  64.  This  is  what  was  later  known  as  the  Hunnewell  Farm. 

17  The  Records  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  1901,  pp.  82,  no-in. 

18  This  road  was  later  called  Meeting  House  Lane  and  still  later  Market  Street. 

19  This  road  was  later  called  Faneuil  Street,  because  of  the  house  built  here  about  1750  by 
Benjamin  Faneuil,  brother  of  the  better  known  Peter  Faneuil,  for  whom  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston 
was  named. 

20  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  II,  pp.  294-296. 
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After  three  or  four  years,  however,  Richard  Dana  moved  again  to  a 
house  [No.  4  on  the  map]  a  mile  or  so  along  the  Roxbury  Path  towards 
Roxbury  and  Boston.21  Here  he  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years,  from 
1 66 1  until  his  death  in  1690.  The  old  Dana  Homestead  here,  with  the 
lean-to  and  the  barns  behind  it,  was  a  familiar  object  in  the  landscape  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  and  was  still  standing  in  1875  when  a 
sketch  of  it  was  made.22 

In  addition  to  this  land  in  Little  Cambridge,  Richard  Dana  acquired 
from  time  to  time  various  lots  of  land  in  the  main  part  of  Cambridge 
to  the  north  of  the  Charles  River,  some  land  out  in  the  direction  of 
Concord,  and  other  pieces  of  land  at  Shawshine,  or  Billerica,  as  it  is  now 
called.23 

During  these  thirty  years,  from  1661  until  his  death  in  1690,  Richard 
Dana  apparently  held  a  number  of  different  positions.24 

At  various  town  meetings  or  meetings  of  the  Selectmen  he  was  elected 
or  appointed:  Constable  in  1661,  Viewer  of  Fences  in  1664,  Surveyor  of 
Highways  in  1665,  Hog  Reeve  in  1674  and  1677,  and  Tithing  Man  in 
1678  and  1680.25  Such  positions  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
what  some  would  say  had  become  a  strong  Dana  characteristic  —  a 
talent,  amounting  almost  to  a  genius,  for  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of 
others. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  held  positions  of  more  im¬ 
portance.  In  1679  and  again  in  1689,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  Court  of  Assistants  which  then 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.26 

Meanwhile  the  records  of  Cambridge  reveal  the  name  of  this  Richard 
Dana  on  various  different  legal  documents  and  petitions. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  in  1660,  the  Massa- 

21  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 

“This  sketch  of  the  Dana  Homestead  with  the  barns  behind  it  was  reproduced  in  J.  P.  C. 
Winship,  Historical  Brighton,  Boston,  1899,  Vol.  I,  p.  201. 

“For  the  details  of  these  various  grants  of  land  to  Richard  Dana,  see  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana, 
The  Dana  Family  in  America ,  Cambridge,  1942,  pp.  41-42. 

24  The  Records  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  1901,  pp.  135,  151, 
158,  164,  217,  227,  233,  237.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  emigrant  Richard  Dana,  the  posi¬ 
tions  he  held,  and  the  petitions  he  signed,  see  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  The  Dana  Family  in 
America ,  Cambridge,  1942,  pp.  35-48. 

“Middlesex  County  Court  Files  for  April  2,  1678,  and  March  30,  1680. 

26 Records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  133,  233,  302. 


DANA  HOMESTEAD  IN  LITTLE  CAMBRIDGE 

Built  in  1661 

(From  a  picture  made  in  1875) 
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chusetts  Colony  wanted  to  continue  the  rights  that  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth.  We  find  Richard  Dana’s  name  — 
not  merely  his  mark  as  in  the  case  of  some  twenty-five  others  —  signed  to 
the  “Cambridge  Petition”  of  1664,  urging  the  General  Court  to  plead 
with  Charles  II  that  the  colonists  might  retain  their  original  charter. 
The  petition  ended  with  the  following  ringing  phrases: 

“We  or  our  fathers  ventured  over  the  ocean  into  this  wildernesse 
through  great  hazards,  changes,  and  difficulties;  and  we  humbly  desire 
our  honored  General  Court  would  addresse  themselves  by  humble  peti¬ 
tion  to  his  maiesty  for  his  royall  favour  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
estableshment  and  of  all  the  preveleges  theirof,  and  that  we  may  not  be 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  any  who  are  not  chosen  by  this  people 
according  to  theire  patent, 

Cambridg  the  17th  of  the  8.  1664.”27 

Here,  the  first  Dana  to  come  to  America  was  already  laying  down  the 
principles  of  self-government  and  of  opposition  to  royal  governors  whom 
the  colonists  had  not  elected  and  to  taxation  without  representation,  which 
later  characterized  the  bold  words  and  deeds  of  his  grandson  and  his 
great-grandson  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

At  about  the  time  when  Richard  Dana  had  first  moved  across  the 
Charles  River  to  Little  Cambridge  in  1647,  he  had  married  Anne  Bullard 
of  Watertown.  One  of  eleven  children  himself,  eleven  children  in  turn 
were  born  to  him  by  this  devoted  wife.  Each  Sunday  he  took  her  and 
the  ever-orrowinor  number  of  their  children  across  the  Charles  River  to 

DO' 

attend  the  Meeting  House  in  the  older  part  of  Cambridge,  rowing  across 
the  river  by  boat  in  summer  or  crossing  over  the  ice  in  winter.  When 
their  beloved  pastor  there,  “the  soul-ravishing  Mr.  Shepard,”  was,  in  the 
language  of  that  day,  “translated  hence  into  the  Church  Triumphant,” 
his  place  in  the  church  on  earth  was  taken  by  “the  matchless  Mr. 
Mitchell,”  who  listed  in  1658  all  the  members  of  the  Dana  family  that 
were  then  in  full  communion,  adding  later  on  the  names  of  other  Dana 
children  as  he  baptized  them.28 

There  was  sorhething  patriarchal  about  this  first  Dana,  who  came  to 
America  and  raised  this  large  family  here,  which  reminds  one  of  the  old 

27  Suffolk  County  Court  Files  for  October  17,  1664. 

28  Manuscript  Record  Book  preserved  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Cambridge. 
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Hebrew  patriarchs.  In  contrast  with  his  own  Anglo-Saxon  and  non- 
biblical  first  name  of  Richard,  the  very  names  he  gave  to  his  sons  in 
Puritan  New  England  —  John,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Abiah,  Benjamin, 
Daniel  —  call  to  mind  the  twelve  sons  whom  Jacob  summoned  to  him 
on  his  death  bed  to  give  to  them  his  final  admonitions  and  blessings. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  first  published  genealogy  of  the  Dana  family, 
given  to  the  world  in  1865  and  recording  the  great  number  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  Richard  Dana  already  in  existence  at  that  time,  is  printed  as 
a  motto  the  saying  which  the  sons  of  Jacob  used  of  their  father: 

CC  1  9Q 

WE  ARE  ALL  ONE  MAN  S  SONS. 

This  same  motto,  written  large,  appears  above  an  elaborate  Dana  Family 
Tree,  designed  in  1881.  This,  like  a  magnificent  Jesse  Tree  of  medieval 
sculpture  or  stained-glass  window,  shows  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree 
rising  from  Richard  Dana  with  certain  large  branches  coming  out  from 
the  center,  and  then  smaller  and  smaller  boughs,  down  to  the  tiny  twigs 
of  the  present  generation  and  buds  of  generations  yet  to  grow  up.30 

Finally,  on  April  2,  1690,  Richard  Dana  seems  to  have  fallen  from 
the  top  of  a  ladder  or  some  scaffolding  in  the  barn  behind  his  house. 
There  his  dead  body  was  found.31  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  his  diary  for 
that  same  day,  writes: 

“Father  Dana  falls  from  a  scaffold  in  his  Barn  and  dies.”  32 

This  piece  of  ill  fortune,  coming  to  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Danas 
in  America  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  contains  in  it  —  so  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry  suggests  —  something  “which  a  Hawthorne  might  find  symbolic 
of  the  fate  of  some  of  his  descendants.”  33 

It  is  true  that  in  the  1 8th  and  19th  Centuries  —  among  the  Danas 
who  continued  to  live  in  Cambridge,  perhaps  more  than  among  those 
who  went  to  live  elsewhere  —  are  to  be  found  more  than  one  instance  of 
high  ambitions  disappointed:  appointments  as  Minister,  in  one  case  to 

20  Memoranda  of  Some  of  the  Descendants  of  Richard  Dana ,  Compiled  by  Rev.  John  Jay 
Dana.  “We  are  all  one  man’s  sons.”  Genesis,  42:11.  Boston:  Printed  by  Wm.  H.  Chandler 
&  Co.,  1865.  64  pp. 

“Manuscript  chart  of  the  Dana  Family  Tree  arranged  by  William  D.  Dana  in  1881. 

^Middlesex  County  Court  Files  for  April  2,  1690. 

32  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall ,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  1 878— 
1882,  Vol.  I,  p.  316. 

“Bliss  Perry,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  1851-1931,  Boston,  1933,  p.  5. 
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List  of  Dana  children  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  in  1658, 
with  others  added  as  they  were  baptized  in  1660,  1662,  and  1664. 
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Signatures  of  Richard  Dana’s  widow,  his  four  sons  (Jacob,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 
and  Daniel)  and  his  three  sons-in-law  (Samuel  Oldham,  Daniel  Woodward, 
and  Samuel  Hyde)  on  an  Agreement  of  April  16,  1690. 
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Russia  and  in  another  to  England,  failing  to  be  confirmed;  nominations 
for  public  office,  in  one  case  for  Congress  and  in  another  for  Mayor, 
meeting  defeat  at  the  polls;  life-long  labors  devoted  to  poetry,  to  art,  to 
international  law,  to  civil  service  reform,  to  genealogy,  cut  short  by  death 
and  never  reaching  fulfilment. 

There  was,  in  these  very  cases,  a  persistence  to  their  tasks  through 
thick  and  thin  and  a  courage  in  facing  these  disappointments,  which 
seemed  to  them  themselves  merely  consistency,  but  which  may  have 
seemed  to  others  obstinacy. 

A  descendant  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Dana  family,  the 
successful  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  supposed  to  have  said: 

“The  Cambridge  Danas  are  admirable  people.  The  only  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  right.”  34 

It  was  Henry  Clay  who,  in  the  year  of  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
said:  “I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President!” 

But  somehow  these  Danas  would  not  compromise  either  to  be  right 
—  or  to  be  President.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Adamses,  of  whom  more 
than  one  became  President,  said  of  the  Danas:  “They  would  rather  be 
wrong  than  be  President!”  For  the  Adamses,  perhaps,  being  “wrong” 
meant  not  agreeing  with  the  Adamses  —  and  not  being  President. 

Among  the  innumerable  descendants  of  this  pioneer  ancestor,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dana,  who  came  to  this  country  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be 
found  many  who  carried  on  his  traditions  of  hard  work  and  ceaseless 
energy,  many  who  served  as  “Minute  Men”  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  least  one  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  many 
who  became  pioneers  in  other  New  England  towns  and  in  the  West, 
and  many  who  achieved  distinction  in  various  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  distinguished  divines,  such  as  James  Dana 
(1735-1812)  and  Joseph  Dana  (1742-1827);  a  United  States  Senator, 
such  as  Samuel  Whittlesey  Dana  (1760-1830)  of  Connecticut;  noted 
chemists,  such  as  the  two  brothers  James  Freeman  Dana  (1793-1827) 
and  Samuel  Luther  Dana  (1795-1868);  famous  geologists,  such  as  James 
Dwight  Dana  (1813-1895)  and  his  son  Edward  Salisbury  Dana  (1849- 
1935),  both  of  them  professors  at  Yale  University;  a  brilliant  writer  and 

84  Bliss  Perry,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  1851-1931,  Boston,  1933,  p.  3. 
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editor,  such  as  Charles  Anderson  Dana  (1819-1897);  a  well  known  Civil 
War  general,  such  as  General  Napoleon  Jackson  Tecumseh  Dana  (1822- 
1905);  a  prominent  artist,  such  as  William  Parsons  Dana  (1833-1927); 
a  learned  professor  of  medicine,  such  as  Charles  Loomis  Dana  (1852- 
1935);  and  an  outstanding  librarian  such  as  John  Cotton  Dana  (1856- 

i929). 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  cover  this  whole  field  in  the  present 
paper.  Accounts  of  these  and  other  Danas  and  the  relationships  between 
them  can  be  found  in  the  complete  Dana  genealogy  given  by  the  late 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana  in  the  book  called  The  Dana  Family  in 
America.  Here  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  only  one  single  line  of 
descent  and,  for  our  purposes,  a  branch  will  be  followed  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  closely  connected  with  Cambridge.  From  the  original  Rich¬ 
ard  Dana,  we  shall  pass  through  his  youngest  son  Daniel  to  his  son,  the 
early  patriot,  Richard  Dana;  to  his  son,  Francis  Dana,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts;  and  so  to  the  series  of  Richard  Henry  Danas:  Richard 
Henry  Dana  the  poet;  his  son,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ;  and  so  on  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  genera¬ 
tion  in  descent  from  the  original  Richard  Dana  who  came  here  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  three  hundred  years  ago. 

DANIEL  DANA  (  I  664- 1  749) 

Richard  Dana’s  youngest  son,  Daniel  Dana,  was  born  in  the  Dana 
homestead  on  the  Roxbury  Path.  After  his  father’s  death,  Daniel  Dana’s 
older  brother,  Jacob,  continued  to  live  on  in  the  old  Dana  homestead 
with  the  widowed  mother.  Another  brother,  Benjamin,  came  to  occupy 
a  house  [No.  5  on  the  map]  near  the  Great  Oak.35  This  house  passed 
later  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  Colonel  Stephen  Dana,  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution  and  came  to  be  called  the  “Father  of  Brighton.” 

Meanwhile  Daniel  Dana  occupied  a  house  [No.  6  on  the  map]  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  Roxbury  Path  to  “The  Pines”  by  the  Charles 
River.  Here  he  became,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  a  farmer  and  one 
of  the  surveyors  of  Boston  highways,  or  one  of  the  “Boston  Parambula- 
tors,”  as  they  were  then  called.  He  also  made  a  living  as  a  cooper  and 
was  in  the  military  service. 

As  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  early  donors  to  Harvard  College, 


^Middlesex  County  Probate  Court  Files  for  April  io,  1690. 
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so  Daniel  Dana  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  education  in  Little  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  giving  in  1728  a  part  of  his  land  on  the  Roxbury  Path,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  corner  of  the  road  to  “The  Pines,”  as  a  gift  to  “The 
Inhabitants”  for  the  first  schoolhouse  in  that  region.36  Later,  the  first 
Meeting  House  of  Brighton  was  built  between  this  schoolhouse  and  the 
corner;  and  the  road  from  there  to  “The  Pines”  came  to  be  called  “Meet¬ 
ing  House  Lane.” 

In  1 749,  when  Daniel  Dana  died,  he  was  buried  in  the  burying  ground 
in  the  older  part  of  Cambridge  across  the  river.  There,  in  the  part  of 
the  graveyard  farthest  from  the  road,  his  beautiful  slate  grave  stone  can 
be  seen  today  and,  beside  it,  that  of  his  wife,  by  birth  Naomi  Croswell 
of  Charlestown,  who  died  a  year  later.  Near  the  bend  in  what  is  today 
Garden  Street  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  graveyard  the  tomb  of  his  elder 
brother  Benjamin,  together  with  the  tombs  of  Benjamin  Dana’s  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  It  was  near  here  that  there  came  to  be  built  later  the 
large  Dana  family  vault  where  so  many  of  the  descendants  of  this  Daniel 
Dana  were  to  be  buried.37  It  is  possible  that  the  original  Richard  Dana 
is  also  buried  in  this  same  old  Cambridge  burying  ground,  in  which  his 
sons  were  buried,  though  there  is  no  stone  there  today  marking  his  grave. 

RICHARD  DANA  (17OO-1772) 

After  his  father,  the  original  Richard,  Daniel  Dana  had  named  one  of 
his  sons  Richard  Dana.  This  second  Richard  Dana  was  born  in  1700, 
with  the  birth  of  the  1 8th  Century,  and  grew  up  through  all  the  troublous 
period  leading  up  to  the  American  Revolution. 

The  first  of  innumerable  Danas  to  go  to  Harvard  College,  he  became 
a  school  teacher  and  later  a  magistrate.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  and  spoke  out  boldly  for  American  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  thrilling  meetings  of  that  time  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  and  in  Faneuil  Hall  —  “The  Cradle  of  Liberty.” 

Among  the  cases  which  came  before  Richard  Dana  as  magistrate  were 
one  or  two  of  particular  interest.  In  1754,  when  a  printer  named  Daniel 
Fowle  had  been  arrested  for  printing  The  Monster  of  Monsters ,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  attacking  an  oppressive  excise  bill,  Richard  Dana  as  Justice  of  the 

38  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  II,  p.  216:  December  28,  1728. 

37  Epitaphs  from  the  Old  Burying-Ground  in  Cambridge.  With  Notes  by  William  Thaddeus 
Harris,  Cambridge,  1845,  pp.  86,  99,  101. 
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Peace  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to  criticize  the  British 
government;  and  in  1760  Paul  Revere  came  before  “Justice  Dana.” 

In  a  letter  of  May  24,  1764,  Dana  protested  against  “Taxation  With¬ 
out  Representation”  saying:  “If  Taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape 
without  our  having  a  legal  Representation  where  they  are  laid,  are  we 
not  reduced  from  the  Character  of  free  Subjects  to  the  miserable  State 
of  tributary  Slaves?” 

A  portrait  of  Richard  Dana  was  painted  by  Copley,  showing  him  as 
an  imposing  figure  in  his  legal  robes  and  white  wig,  with  his  right  hand 
spread  out  upon  his  chest  and  a  manly  face  full  of  sturdy  vigor,  and 
assured  courage,  and  a  dignity  that  comes  close  to  being  “pomposity.” 
Of  this  painting,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  William 
Ellery,  whose  daughter  had  married  Richard  Dana’s  son,  wrote: 

“By  the  gown  and  band  with  which  this  portrait  is  dressed  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  was  or  had  been  a  Judge.” 

William  Ellery  goes  on  to  fill  out  the  portrait  of  this  “Judge”  Dana 
with  a  few  picturesque  details.  He  tells  us  that  Dana’s  “corporeal  appetite 
was  as  keen,  as  were  his  mental  passions”  and  that  “he  seemed  not  to  eat 
to  live;  but  to  live  to  eat.”  W  hen  the  wife  of  Judge  Edmund  Trowbridge 
asked  once  why  so  many  dishes  of  food  and  bottles  and  tankards  had  been 
put  out  on  her  sideboard,  the  negro  servant  replied:  “La  —  Missey,  Alassa 
Dana  is  in  the  office  and  is  going  to  dine  with  us.” 

Of  Richard  Dana’s  mental  and  emotional  character,  William  Ellery 
gives  the  following  account: 

“He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Juris¬ 
prudence,  and  general  literature  and  a  zealous  &  intrepid  son  or  father  of 
Libert}^.  He  had,  in  a  robust  body,  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind.  —  his 
passions  were  strong,  and  when  excited,  they  bursted  forth  in  ardent  and 
energetic  expressions. 

Ellery  goes  on  to  give  an  example  of  what  happened  when  the  bad  Dana 
blood  boiled  over.  He  describes  Dana’s  burst  of  fury  against  the  reac¬ 
tionary  Tory  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  as  follows: 

“Mr.  D[ana]  who  was  a  bitter  [foe]  to  him,  was  all  on  fire:  his  face 
was  inflated  and  empurpled,  he  thunder’d  &  lightned.” 

58  Autograph  letter  of  William  Ellery  to  his  grandson,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  ist,  written 
from  Newport,  R.I.,  March  io,  1819. 
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Richard  Dana  on  this  occasion,  we  are  told  by  his  grandson,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  struck  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  of 
thunder:  “Stand  still,  Sir,  and  hear  me  curse  him.” 

There  is  a  story  that  when  the  infuriated  populace  sacked  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  mansion,  they  took  out  from  its  beautiful  frame,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Paul  Revere,  the  portrait  of  Hutchinson,  and  put  in  its  place 
the  Copley  portrait  of  Richard  Dana.39  It  is  probably  this  which  William 
Ellery  alludes  to,  when,  of  the  Dana  portrait,  he  says  slyly: 

“To  the  frame  that  incloses  his  portrait  hangs  a  tale;  —  but  mum  for 
that. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  Hutchinson,  it  was  Andrew  Oliver,  the 
administrator  of  the  hated  Stamp  Act,  that  excited  the  indignation  of 
this  early  patriot,  Richard  Dana.  He  wrote  to  his  son  in  England  on 
November  4,  1765,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Act  and  adding: 

“If  it  be  not  done  I  expect  dreadfull  times  by  mobbs  up  &  down  in  ye 
country  as  well  as  in  great  &  Seaport  towns.  The  people  are  everywhere 
so  universally  incensed  against  it,  that  if  it  continues  there  will  be  no  living 
here  in  peace.” 

Mobs  did  hang  this  Andrew  Oliver  in  effigy;  and  finally  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17th,  a  summons  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
Stamp  Commissioner  was  haled  by  two  thousand  “Sons  of  Liberty”  to 
Judge  Dana’s  house,  before  which  stood  the  “Liberty  Tree”  bearing 
the  famous  defiant  inscription:  “Cursed  be  he  who  cuts  this  tree.”  Seated 
as  Magistrate  in  an  armchair  under  this  tree,  Richard  Dana  forced  the 
Stamp  Act  Deputy  to  make  an  oath  renouncing  even  more  strongly 
than  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day  all  further  enforcing  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  America.  This  declaration,  signed  by  Andrew  Oliver  and  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  Richard  Dana  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ran  as  follows: 

“Whereas  a  Declaration  was  yesterday  inserted  in  my  name  and  at  my 
desire  in  some  of  the  Boston  News  Papers,  that  I  would  not  act  as  Dis- 

39  This  portrait  hangs  today  in  the  house  of  Richard  Dana’s  great-great-great-great-grandson, 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  5th.  With  this  portrait  in  mind,  some  of  the  Dana  family  are  in  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  this  particular  Richard  Dana  from  the  others  by  referring  to  him  as  “Copley 
Richard.”  The  frame  on  this  Copley  portrait  today  includes  the  Dana  Coat-of-Arms.  There  is 
accordingly  some  doubt  whether  this  frame  could  have  been  the  one  from  Governor  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  portrait.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  this  story  about  the 
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tributor  of  Stamps  within  this  Province,  which  Declaration  I  am  informed 
is  not  satisfactory. 

I  do  hereby  in  the  most  explicit  and  unreserved  manner  declare,  that 
I  have  never  taken  any  measures  in  consequence  of  my  Deputation  for 
that  purpose,  to  act  in  the  Office:  and  that  I  never  will  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  myself  or  any  under  me,  make  use  of  the  said  Deputation, 
or  take  any  measures  for  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  which  is 
so  grievous  to  the  People. 

Andw  Oliver. 

Boston  17.  Decemr.  1765 

Suffolk  Ss  Boston,  Decemr.  17.  1765.  The  honble  Andrew  Oliver 
esqr.  subscriber  to  ye  above  writing,  made  oath  to  ye  same. 

Cor  Ri  Dana,  Justa  pads”  40 

When  the  unpopular  Stamp  Commissioner  had  taken  this  oath  before 
Richard  Dana,  the  two  thousand  “Sons  of  Liberty”  cheered  and  shouted 
for  joy  at  having  asserted  in  this  way  their  fierce  spirit  of  independence 
from  British  tyranny.41 

It  was  in  this  same  spirit  that  three  years  later,  on  November  4,  1768, 
Richard  Dana  signed,  with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  John  Han¬ 
cock,  a  secret  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  the  revolutionary  leader  in  London. 
In  this  letter,  which  has  recently  been  found  among  the  Wilkes  Papers  in 
the  British  Museum,  these  Boston  “Sons  of  Liberty”  congratulate  Wilkes 
upon  his  bold  return  to  London  after  four  years  of  exile  in  Paris,  describe 
to  him  the  growing  oppression  of  the  British  Government  in  Boston, 
appeal  for  help  from  the  London  revolutionists  under  Wilkes,  and  even 
suggest  that  France  and  Spain,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  possessions  in 


frame,  but  left  it  forever  hanging  in  the  dim  limbo  of  discreet  uncertainty.  Another,  tamer 
variant  of  this  story  says  that  the  portrait  of  Hutchinson  was  in  the  house  of  Judge  Trowbridge 
in  Cambridge  and  that  it  was  there  that  Richard  Dana’s  portrait  was  substituted  for  it. 

40  Manuscript  document  owned  by  H.  W.  L.  Dana.  “Cor”  of  course  stands  for  “coram,” 
the  Latin  for  “in  the  presence  of”;  and  “Just*  pacis”  for  “Justice  of  the  Peace.”  This  document 
was  found  among  old  Dana  papers  in  1872  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  who  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  Richard  Dana  as  “an  act  of  high  treason  ...  in  which  his  descendants  may  now  take 
some  satisfaction.”  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  June  6,  1872,  Vol.  X, 
pp.  246-247. 

41  It  is  this  scene  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  describes  in  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  III, 
Chapter  iii,  imagining  that  on  this  occasion  Richard  Dana  was  sitting  in  the  same  old  armchair 
that  had  been  used  by  John  Eliot  when  he  preached  to  the  Indians  under  the  Great  Oak,  and 
which  was  to  be  used  later  by  General  George  Washington  in  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge. 
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America  which  the  British  had  taken  from  them,  might  join  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  In  this  seditious  document,  there  is  also  mention  of  sending  over 
some  young  American  emissaries  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  Richard  Dana’s  son,  Francis  Dana,  was  sent  over  a  few 
years  later. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  sending  of  this  document,  there  occurred  on 
March  5,  1770,  another  act  of  British  provocation  in  Boston,  by  which 
we  find  Richard  Dana  was  again  deeply  stirred. 

“In  connection  with  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1770,  he  played  a  brave 
part,  sitting  as  committing  magistrate  with  another  patriot  judge  .  .  . 
in  the  legal  inquiry  that  ensued.  They  boldly  sent  the  unfortunate 
British  Captain  Preston  to  Gaol  .  .  .  having  evidence  sufficient  to  com¬ 
mit  him  on  his  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire.”  42 

Richard  Dana  was  appointed,  with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and 
others,  one  of  a  Boston  Committee  who  on  July  11,  1770,  protested 
against  “the  most  gross  misrepresentation  having  been  sent  home  to  his 
Majesty  &  Ministry”  by  Captain  Preston.  On  July  13,  1770,  they  wrote 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  England,  of  the  Boston  Massacre  and  other 
acts  “against  the  rights  &  liberties  of  the  people.” 

Two  years  later,  at  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Richard  Dana  presided  as  chairman,  and  on  that 
occasion  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  rights  of  the  American  Colonists. 
He  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Colonists, 
but  died  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution.  Had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  been,  with  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  one  of  the  great  leaders  from  Massachusetts  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  Boston  Gazette  of  June  1,  1772,  shortly 
after  his  death,  declared  that  he  had  been 

“A  very  steady  and  strenuous,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  times  a 
passionate  opposer  of  all  those  (even  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but 
especially  the  former),  who,  in  his  judgment,  were  enemies  to  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  his  country;  and  he  very  well  understood  what 
these  rights  were.” 

42  W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana ,  New  York,  1930,  pp.  18-19.  For  the  letter  to  Wilkes  see 
British  Museum,  Add.  Ms.  30870,  and  Raymond  William  Postgate,  That  Devil  Wilkes ,  New 
York,  1929,  p.  177.  For  the  letter  to  Captain  Preston,  see  Randolph  G.  Adams,  New  Light  on 
the  Boston  Massacre ,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  1937,  pp.  58-61,  65-66. 
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Later  on,  when  John  Adams  became  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
spoke  of  Richard  Dana  as 

“One  who,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  by  death,  would  have  furnished 
one  of  the  immortal  names  of  the  Revolution.”  43 

FRANCIS  DANA  (  I  743— I  8 1  I  ) 

His  son,  Francis  Dana,  was,  like  his  father,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty; 
but  fortunately  lived  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  American  Revolution 
and  especially  in  its  foreign  diplomacy. 

On  April  16,  1775,  only  three  days  before  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Francis  Dana  set  out  to  Great  Britain  on  a  secret  mission. 
Through  him,  various  American  Patriots  sent  letters  to  “Dr.  Franklin,  the 
Friend  of  Liberty,  of  America  and  of  Mankind.”  Those  letters  gave 
Franklin  an  account  of  the  latest  outrages  against  the  American  Colonists, 
that  read  almost  like  a  rough  draft  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  following  year,  and  told  him  that  Francis  Dana  could  give  him 
further  details.  John  Winthrop  of  Cambridge  wrote: 

“My  neighbour,  Francis  Dana,  Esq.,  is  embarking  for  London.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  Law,  in  this  town,  while  there  was  any  Law;  —  a 
modest,  sensible,  intelligent  person,  and  a  true  Friend  to  Liberty.  He 
had  the  firmness  to  oppose  the  address  to  Mr.  H#***  [the  Royal  Gover¬ 
nor,  Thomas  Hutchinson]  when  it  was  in  agitation  among  the  Lawyers. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs,  as  Mr.  Dana  will 
be  able  to  give  you  full  information.” 

In  England,  Dana  visited  his  brother,  Edmund  Dana,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  sought  through  him  and  his  English 
friends  to  secure  sympathy  for  the  American  cause.  He  then  got  in 
touch  with  the  revolutionist,  John  Wilkes,  and  met  the  famous  Dr. 
Richard  Price  and  gave  him  information  about  America  for  his  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  other  pamphlets  in  favor  of  American 
Independence. 

In  London,  Francis  Dana  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Temple  of  New 

43  Cresson,  p.  19.  According  to  the  Vital  Records  of  Cambridge ,  Boston,  1915,  p.  521,  and  the 
Grave  Records,  this  Richard  Dana  was  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground  opposite  the  gateway 
to  Harvard  College.  This  seems  very  likely  since  his  father  and  mother,  his  wife,  and  so  many 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  are  buried  there. 
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Hampshire,  came  upon  the  former  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  who 
by  this  time  had  returned  to  England  after  his  unhappy  experiences  in 
Boston.  He  asked  them  if  they  were  now  ready  to  submit  and  they 
assured  him:  “The  Americans  would  fight  till  %  of  them  wTere  slain 
before  they  would  submit.”  “Aye,”  said  the  Governor  sneeringly,  “Per¬ 
haps  N.  England  may,  but  the  southern  Colonies  will  not.”  They, 
Hutchinson  seemed  to  think,  “will  joyn  the  Kings  Troops.” 

These  New  Englanders  found  that  “the  King  objected  to  treat  with 
the  Congress,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would,”  that  “the  Ministry 
&  Parl’t  have  no  Intention  of  Accomodation,”  and  that  they  were  sending 
“Gen.  Howe  and  his  Myrmidons”  to  crush  the  Colonies  into  submission. 

After  a  year  in  England,  Francis  Dana  sailed  home,  convinced  that 
reconciliation  with  Britain  was  now  impossible  and  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  America  lay  in  independence. 

He  landed  in  New  York  early  in  March,  1776,  and  reported  at  once 
to  John  Adams  at  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  If  there 
were  some  who  feared  that  Dana  might  have  lost  his  Whig  principles  in 
Tory  England,  Adams  reassured  them  and,  in  a  letter  of  April  2,  1776, 
wrote  of 

“My  worthy  Brother  Dana,  who  is  returned  as  he  went,  a  very  good 
Whigg,  and  much  more  abundantly.  I  hope  he  will  be  appointed  a 
Judge  or  Attorney  General  immediately,  as  he  is  extremely  well  qualified 
for  either.” 

Adams,  moreover,  gave  Dana  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  beginning: 

“Dear  Sir,  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1776 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  (Francis  Dana,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge)  is  a 
gentleman  of  family,  fortune,  and  education,  returned  in  the  last  packet 
from  London,  where  he  has  been  about  a  year.  He  has  ever  maintained 
an  excellent  character  in  his  country,  and  a  warm  friendship  for  the 
American  cause.  He  returns  to  share  with  his  friends  in  their  dangers 
and  their  triumphs.  I  have  done  myself  the  honor  to  give  him  this  letter 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  him  to  your  acquaintance,  as  he  has  frequently 
expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  re¬ 
spects  to  a  character  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  justly  admired  through¬ 
out  all  Europe  as  well  as  America.  Mr.  Dana  will  satisfy  you  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  peace  from  Britain.  .  .  .” 
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As  soon  as  Washington  reached  New  York,  Francis  Dana  presented 
this  letter  to  him  and  Washington  replied  to  John  Adams: 

“Dr.  Sir:  New  York,  April  15,  177 6. 

This  morning  your  polite  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  was  delivered  to  me 
by  Mr.  Dana.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  introduction  of  that 
Gentleman,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  shewing  him  every  civility  in  my 
power.  I  have  ever  thought,  and  am  still  of  Opinion,  that  no  terms  of 
accomodation  will  be  offered  by  the  British  Ministry,  but  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  by  America.” 

Returning  to  Philadelphia,  Francis  Dana  found: 

“At  Congress  is  a  good  Majority  prepared  for  any  Question,  even 
Independency,  if  necessary.  .  .  .  Dr.  Franklin  is  firm  for  Independency. 

.  .  .  Virginia  Delegates  firm  &  immoveable  &  ready  for  all  Events.  .  .  . 

I  perceive  some  of  the  Delegates  of  Pennsylv3  &  N.  York  not  only 
wavering,  but  Enemies  to  Liberty.  All  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  at  Heart  true  Friends  to  Liberty  &  their  Country .”  44 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later,  on  July  4,  1776,  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  there  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  Signers,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellery,  wrote  of  Francis  Dana:  “He  was  intimately  concerned  in  all 
the  plans,  and  operations  that  conduced  to  the  promotion,  and  istablish- 
ment  of  our  Independency.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  on  July  28,  1776,  Francis  Dana 
wrote  to  John  Adams  rejoicing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
in  the  prospect  that  America,  liberated  from  the  old  world,  would  now 
have  a  chance  to  develop  in  the  new  world  as  never  before.  He  wrote: 

“The  People  shall  be  made  the  source  of  all  Power  and  Authority 
within  the  State.  A  participation  of  foreign  Influence  has  ever  been  dis- 
tructive  of  the  Harmony  Peace  and  Happiness  of  Societies  while  it 
continued;  too  often  has  it  ended  in  a  final  Tyranny.  That  we  are  freed 
from  this  political  poison  at  last ,  I  thank  God.  The  shackles  are  now 

44  For  John  Adams’  letter  see  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution ,  Edited  by  Jared 
Sparks,  Boston,  1853,  Vol.  I,  pp.  177-178.  For  Washington’s  letter  see  The  Writings  of  George 
Washington,  Edited  by  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1931,  Vol.  IV,  p.  483.  For  Francis 
Dana’s  account  of  his  experiences  in  London  and  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia 
see  his  conversation  of  April  29,  1776,  recorded  in  The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles ,  New  York, 
1901,  Vol.  II,  pp.  10-11. 
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thrown  away,  and  I  doubt  not  the  public  mind  will  expand  sufficiently 
to  comprehend  the  grand  objects  presenting  themselves  to  our  view. 
Our  former  subordinate  state  cramped  the  Genius  of  this  people.  It  had 
its  bounds  marked  out,  beyond  which  it  was  afraid  to  ramble  forth.  It 
may  now  range  with  freedom.” 

On  December  10,  1776,  Francis  Dana  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  was  re-elected  on  December  4,  1777 .  On  January  10,  1778, 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  important  Committee  of  Conference 
to  confer  with  Washington  who  was  then  at  Valley  Forge.  Among  those 
who  were  most  bitter  against  Washington  at  that  time  was  Francis  Dana’s 
fellow  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  James  Lovell,  who,  three  days  later, 
on  January  13,  1778,  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams,  “Mr.  Dana  goes  to  camp”; 

adding:  “Brother  D - though  not  fully  with  us  was  honestly  and 

judgematically  differing.”  In  a  letter  of  a  week  later,  January  20,  1778, 
Lovell  seems  to  have  hoped  that  Dana’s  Congressional  Committee  to 
confer  with  Washington  might  prove  one  of  the  means  “to  rap  a  Demi- 
G - over  the  Knuckles.” 

Francis  Dana,  however,  was  a  strong  “Washington  Man”  and  it  was 
not  the  “Demi  God”  but  the  “Cabal”  that  he  “rapped  over  the  knuckles.” 

On  his  visit  to  Valley  Forge,  Francis  Dana  found  the  rugged  but 
ragged  army  in  dire  distress  and  Washington  himself  badly  discouraged 
by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Continental  Congress  against  him.  Making 
his  abode  for  seven  weeks  at  Moore  Flail  near  by,  he  was  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  George  Washington.  One  night  at  Valley  Forge  he 
encountered  the  General  strolling  in  the  darkness.  Washington  turned 
to  Dana  and  muttered: 

“Congress,  sir,  does  not  trust  me  —  I  cannot  continue  thus.”  45 

Francis  Dana  tried  to  reassure  him  as  best  he  could;  and  on  returning  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  urged  measures  to  help  Washington  reorganize 

46  W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana ,  New  York,  1934,  p.  4 6.  For  James  Lovell’s  two  letters  see 
Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress ,  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1926,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  31  and  p.  42.  For  the  letters  from  George  Washington,  from  Francis 
Dana,  and  from  Samuel  Adams,  which  follow,  see  The  Writings  of  George  W ashington.  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1937,  Vol.  12,  p.  38,  Vol.  16,  p.  493,  and  Vol.  23,  p.  262; 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution ,  Edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Boston,  1853,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  137-138;  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Burnett, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  192 6,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  340. 
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the  army,  continuing  to  defend  him  from  the  Congressmen  who  were 
attacking  him  during  this  Valley  Forge  period  —  the  darkest  and  most 
critical  in  Washington’s  career. 

On  June  4,  1778,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  ap¬ 
pointing  Francis  Dana  to  assist  in  arranging  the  army  and  a  few  days  later 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  George  Washington: 

“Head  Quarters,  Valley  Forge,  June  9,  1778. 

Dr.  Sir: 

I  was  favoured  with  a  Resolution  of  Congress  of  the  4th  Inst,  by  which 
you  are  appointed  to  assist  in  the  arranging  of  the  Army.  As  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Camp, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  know  when  I  can  have  that  pleasure. 

I  am,  &c. 

George  Washington” 

In  reply  Francis  Dana  wrote  Washington  a  letter  beginning: 

“York,  11  June,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  honor,  last  evening,  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant:  request¬ 
ing  me  to  repair  to  camp  to  assist  in  the  business  of  arranging  the  army, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Altho’  I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  that 
business  being  finished  without  delay,  yet  I  cannot,  in  duty  to  the  State 
I  represent  quit  Congress  till  the  Confederation  is  ratified,  which  I  hope 
will  be  done  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrangement  may  go 
on,  as  General  Reed  will  doubtless  be  at  hand  to  assist  you.” 

Francis  Dana  continued  to  be,  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  W ashington  and  yet  managed  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  criticizing  Washington.  He  held  at 
the  same  time  the  approval  of  men  so  different  from  each  other  as  the  two 
Boston  Adamses:  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams.  For  example,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  the  following  month,  on  July  20,  1778,  we  find  Samuel 
Adams  writing  to  James  Warren: 

“I  find  Mr.  Dana  an  excellent  Member  of  Congress.  He  is  a  thorough 
Republican,  and  an  able  Supporter  of  our  great  Cause.  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  be  for  the  great  Benefit  of  our  Country  if  you  and  he  were  to 
form  an  intimate  Connection  with  each  other.” 
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John  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  anxious  to  get  the  assistance 
of  Francis  Dana  in  the  field  of  foreign  diplomacy  and  on  October  20, 
1 779,  we  find  Washington  writing  to  Lafayette: 

“Mr.  John  Adams  returns  to  your  Court  for  special  purposes  and 
Mr.  Dana  goes  as  his  secretary.” 

The  names  of  Adams  and  Dana  were  so  linked  together  in  the  mind  of 
Washington  that  later,  when  they  were  for  a  time  both  in  Holland,  we 
find  Washington  in  his  General  Orders  of  October  24,  1781,  honoring 
them  by  using  their  names  together  as  a  password  when,  to  the  Parole 
“Holland,”  the  Countersigns  were  “Adams,  Dana.” 

Dana,  then,  set  out  with  Adams  on  a  four-year  mission  to  the  chief 
governments  of  Europe  to  get  their  recognition  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence  and  their  aid  in  the  struggle  of  the  American  Revolutionists  against 
England. 

John  Hancock,  who  helped  to  make  the  arrangements  for  their  de¬ 
parture,  wrote  John  Adams  as  follows: 

t 

“Dr.  Sir: 

The  Honl.  Mr.  Dana  desir’d  me  to  inform  you  that  he  shall  be  ready 
tomorrow  morng  at  10  o’Clock  to  Embarque  from  the  Long  wharff  in 
Boston,  &  wishes  to  meet  you  at  the  time  &  place  mention’d,  &  I  have 
promis’d  him  that  the  Castle  Barge  shall  be  ready  to  carry  you  &  him  on 
board  the  Fraigt.  as  the  French  Captain  will  have  all  his  Boats  on  board. 

I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  Seeing  you  on  board,  &  am  with  much 
Esteem,  Your  very  humbl.  Servt. 

John  Hancock. 

Saturday,  13  Nov.  1779. 

Hon.  John  Adams,  Esq.” 

The  next  day,  November  14,  1779,  Adams  and  Dana  set  sail  from  Boston 
together  on  the  French  Frigate  “Sensible”  and  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Landing  in  Spain  on  December  7,  1779,  Adams  and  Dana  made  their 
way  to  Paris  which  they  reached  on  March  31,  1780,  and  for  a  year  and 
a  half  devoted  themselves  to  procuring  help  for  America  from  France 
and  from  Holland. 

Then,  when  Franklin  was  acting  as  Minister  to  France  and  John 
Adams  as  Minister  to  Holland,  Francis  Dana  was  appointed  on  Decern- 
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ber  19,  1780,  Minister  to  the  Imperial  Russia  of  Catherine  the  Great. 
For  two  years  the  Empress  Catherine  kept  him  waiting  in  St.  Petersburg. 
She  refused  to  recognize  any  envoy  who  represented  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  At  that  time  it  was  the  Russians  who  expressed  their  strong  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  Americans.46  In  vain  did 
Francis  Dana  plead: 

“This  is  the  greatest  Revolution  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
world.”  47 

It  was  enough  for  the  Empress  that  the  Americans  had  overthrown  the 
government  of  the  King  by  force  and  violence.  In  vain  Francis  Dana 
argued: 

“The  influence  of  America  upon  all  the  Systems  of  Europe  is  irre- 
sistable  and  will  universally  overthrow  them.”  48 

That  is  just  what  she  feared,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  “the  Imperial 
Volcano”  went  into  convulsions  and  refused  to  see  him. 

When  John  Adams  sent  Francis  Dana  upon  this  almost  impossible 
mission,  he  sent  along  his  young  son,  “Master  Johnny,”  to  act  as  private 
secretary.  “Master  Johnny”  was,  of  course,  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  most 
brilliant  youth  who  soon  learned  Russian  as  he  had  the  other  European 
languages,  although  he  was  only  14  years  of  age.  It  was  he  who  later 
became  one  of  the  brainiest  Presidents  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
known. 

While  Francis  Dana  and  young  John  Quincy  Adams  were  waiting 
those  two  years  in  the  fog  and  damp  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  obscure  and 
obtuse  as  the  policies  of  the  Imperial  Court  there,  they  became  more  and 
more  disgusted  with  the  ways  of  Russian  diplomacy  at  that  time.  To  get 
anything  done,  they  found  they  were  expected,  as  the  English  and  French 
were  doing,  to  pay  a  bribe  of  something  like  6,000  rubles  to  every  one 
of  Catherine’s  Ministers.  This,  their  American  honesty,  or,  if  you  wish, 
their  New  England  frugality,  forbade  them  to  do. 

40  W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana ,  New  York,  1934,  p.  284.  After  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917,  the  tables  were  turned  and  it  was  the  Russian  Envoy,  Martens,  who  was  kept  waiting  for 
two  years,  1918-1920,  in  a  vain  hope  to  get  recognition  in  America  for  the  Russian  Revolution. 
See  the  article  on  “A  Martens  for  a  Dana,”  in  The  New  Republic ,  February  18,  1920,  p.  347. 

47  Letter  to  John  Adams,  written  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  October  11,  1781. 

^Letter  to  John  Adams,  written  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  April  29,  1782. 
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The  elder  Adams,  hearing  what  bargains  they  had  to  drive  in  Russia, 
wrote  to  Dana:  “I  had  rather  drive  trucks  in  the  Town  of  Boston.”  49 
Equally  disgusted  with  the  life  of  an  American  diplomat  under  European 
monarchs,  Francis  Dana  had  written: 

“May  Heaven  preserve  us  from  Kings,  Princes,  and  Stadtholders.  The 
People  are  the  best  Guardians  of  their  own  Liberties  and  Interests.”  50 

It  has  been  said:  “Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  doing  nothing  gracefully.” 
If  so,  the  very  failure  of  Dana’s  mission  to  Russia  was  its  success.  He  saw 
that  if  he  made  any  treaty  with  Catherine  the  Great,  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  a  sort  of  “diplomatic  Laocoon,”  51  caught  in  the  coils  of  ser¬ 
pentine  intrigues  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Dana  wrote 
home  that  the  wisdom  of  America  was 

“to  hold  herself  free  from  the  entangled  Systems  of  Europe  and  all 
their  Wars.”  52 

In  this  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  concurred,  writing: 

“The  true  interests  of  these  States  require  that  they  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  e?ita?2gled  in  the  politics  and  controversies  of  European 
nations.”  53 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  word  “ ejjtangled”  in  these  two  passages  would 
seem  to  be  the  earliest  use  of  that  word,  later  familiar  in  the  much  quoted 
—  and  still  more  often  misquoted  —  phrase  “no  entangling  alliances.” 

While  Dana  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Minister  of  Prussia  gave  him  a 
letter,  written  by  none  other  than  Frederick  the  Great,  announcing  “the 
great  news”  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  to  the  Americans  at  Yorktown 
on  October  19,  1781.  The  next  year  Dana  received  a  letter  signed  by 
Adams  and  Franklin  telling  him  of  the  signing  of  a  “Treaty  of  Peace 

40  Letter  of  John  Adams  to  Francis  Dana,  written  from  Paris,  France,  March  24,  1783. 

50  Letter  of  Francis  Dana  to  Jonathan  Jackson,  written  from  The  Hague,  Holland,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1780. 

61 W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana:  A  Puritan  Diplomat  at  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great , 
New  York,  1930,  Chap.  XII,  “A  Diplomatic  Laocoon,”  pp.  183-195. 

“Letter  of  Francis  Dana  to  Judge  Parsons,  April  23,  1780. 

“Report  on  Armed  Neutrality  by  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  etc.,  published  in 
Francis  Wharton,  The  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1889,  Vol.  VI,  p.  482:  June  12,  1783. 
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between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America’"  on 
November  20,  1782,  and  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  terms. 

On  August  24,  1783,  after  spending  exactly  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Francis  Dana  left  Russia.  He  was  delighted  to  get,  as  he  called  it, 
“out  of  the  vortex”;  and  only  too  glad  that  he  had  not  made  any  com¬ 
promising  treaty  with  Imperial  Russia.  Accordingly  he  packed  his  trunk 
for  the  homeward  journey,  bringing  with  him  the  letters  that  he  had 
received  from  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others.  These  have 
been  carefully  kept  by  his  descendants,  together  with  the  richly  em¬ 
broidered  waistcoat  and  the  gold-headed  cane  that  had  been  used  by  this 
American  revolutionist  at  the  Russian  Court. 

When  at  last  Francis  Dana  reached  Cambridge  in  December  1783, 
Mrs.  John  Adams  wrote  excitedly  to  her  husband:  “Mr.  Dana  has  ar¬ 
rived!  —  Mr.  Dana  has  arrived!”  ,G  Returning  to  the  quiet  and  well  be¬ 
haved  Cambridge  of  that  period,  after  his  exasperating  experiences  at 
the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  Francis  Dana  settled  down  to  the 
tasks  of  government  in  the  newly  established  Republic. 

He  was  the  first  to  be  chosen  as  a  Delegate  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia  that  drafted  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1787.  Although  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  devoted  himself  to  getting  that  Constitution  ratified  by  Massachusetts 
in  1788.  William  Ellery  said  of  Francis  Dana: 

“When  the  present  constitution  was  on  the  tapis,  by  his  influence  he 
fixed  in  its  favor,  the  wavering  mind.  .  .  .  He  spoke  pertinently,  and 
eloquently,  with  a  round,  rolling,  manly  tone  of  voice,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  hearers.  .  .  .  During  the  repeated  Sessions  of  the  Convention  he 
strenuously  asserted  himself  in  favour  of  its  adoption.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  subject,  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  annihilated 
than  give  his  voice  for,  or  sign  his  name  to  a  Constitution  which  in  the 
least  should  betray  the  liberties  or  interests  of  his  country.” 

Thereafter,  for  fifteen  years,  from  1791  to  1806,  he  served  with 
dignity  and  nobility  as  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  In  1801,  a  town 
near  the  middle  of  the  state  was  named  Dana  in  his  honor,  but  this  town 
of  Dana  was  unfortunately  obliterated  in  1938  by  the  building  of  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir. 


“Letter  of  Abigail  Adams  to  John  Adams,  from  Boston,  December  18,  1783. 


DANA  HOUSE  ON  DANA  HILL 
Built  in  1785 

From  a  “Perspective  View”  drawn  as  a  thesis  at  Harvard  College  by 

Jacob  Bigelow  of  the  Class  of  1806 
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Before  the  Revolution,  Francis  Dana  had  lived  for  a  time  in  a  house 
[No.  7  on  the  map]  at  the  southeast  corner  of  what  today  would  be 
Mount  Auburn  and  Dunster  Streets.  After  his  return  from  Russia,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  built  in  1785  a  large  and  impressive  mansion  [No.  8  on  the 
map]  on  the  top  of  what  was  from  then  on  called  “Dana  Hill.”  From 
this  Dana  Mansion  on  Dana  Hill,  the  Chief  Justice  commanded  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  over  the  whole  region  of  what  is  today  Cambridgeport  and,  as 
he  gradually  succeeded  in  acquiring  most  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  he  was  in  a  sense  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

Within  the  Dana  Mansion  he  collected  a  remarkable  library  of  books, 
beautifully  bound  in  leather,  and  each  containing  his  now  very  valuable 
bookplate,  displaying  what  purported  to  be  the  Dana  Coat-of-Arms.57 
William  Ellery,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Ellery,  Francis  Dana  had  married,  wrote  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  house: 

“He  was  a  man  of  feeling,  and  from  his  mansion,  streams  of  charity 
constantly  flowed  which  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  needy.”  58 

All  this  magnificence  and  munificence,  however,  was,  before  long,  to 
diminish  and  vanish.  One  of  his  sons,  who  had  taken  charge  of  family 
affairs,  during  Francis  Dana’s  old  age,  had  become  convinced  that  the 
Charles  River  Basin  would  become  the  most  important  seaport  in  America 
and  accordingly  had  speculated  in  the  building  of  docks,  wharves,  and 
other  improvements  in  Cambridgeport,  in  preparation  for  an  expected 
boom,  which  never  came.  The  value  of  the  unused  wharves  in  Cambridge¬ 
port  depreciated  and  the  fortune  put  into  them  was  dissipated.  The  rest 
of  the  family  had  to  make  sacrifices.  Horses  and  carriages  were  sold. 
Servants  were  given  up.  The  daughters  of  the  family  themselves  under¬ 
took  the  household  tasks.  Little  by  little  the  large  Dana  estate  was  broken 
up  and  sold  and  sacrificed  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  make  good  the  losses. 

67  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  with  her  punctilious  care  not  to  claim  for  the  Danas  anything 
more  than  was  their  due,  felt  that  the  Dana  family,  with  their  humble  origin,  had  no  right  to  bear 
this  Coat-of-Arms.  I  confess  I  am  rather  relieved  by  this;  for  I  never  liked  that  Crest  of  a  Fox 
or  that  motto  “Cavendo  Tutus,”  which  would  seem  to  mean  “being  safe  through  being  cautious.” 
The  Danas  were  rarely  safe  and  never  cautious.  This  is  the  same  Coat-of-Arms  as  that  on  the 
frame  of  the  Copley  portrait  of  Richard  Dana  the  father  of  this  Francis  Dana.  Another  device 
sometimes  put  forward  as  a  Dana  Coat-of-Arms  ( Arms  —  Sable,  on  a  bend  argent  three  chevrons 
vert.  Crest  —  A  bull’s  head  affrontee.)  is,  if  possible,  even  more  spurious. 

“Autograph  letter  of  William  Ellery  to  Richard  Henry  Dana,  1st,  March  10,  1819. 
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This  cloud  hung  over  the  declining  years  of  Francis  Dana.  He  was 
described  by  one  who  saw  him  at  this  time  as  follows: 

“He  was  a  man  of  common  stature,  thin  person,  stooping  a  little,  and 
of  studious  face.  ...  In  winter,  he  wore  a  white  corduroy  surtout, 
lined  with  fur,  and  a  large  muff;  probably  Russian  acquisitions.”  59 

During  his  last  days: 

“Dana  seems  to  have  withdrawn  into  a  mysterious  twilight  of  invalid¬ 
ism.  A  slender  figure,  wrapped  in  his  Russian  furs,  he  was  still  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge.”  00 

Life  seems  to  have  passed  him  by  and  he  was  all  but  forgotten  by  a 
younger  generation  of  Americans. 

The  Adams  family,  however,  remained  faithful  to  Francis  Dana  to 
the  end.  Remembering  Dana’s  former  services,  John  Adams,  when  Presi¬ 
dent,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  June  5,  1797,  speaking  of  “Reposing  especial 
Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Abilities,  Integrity,  Prudence,  and  Patriot¬ 
ism”  and  appointing  him  “Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  French  Republic”  —  an 
appointment  which  Francis  Dana,  on  account  of  his  poor  health,  felt 
obliged  to  decline. 

John  Adams’s  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  went  constantly  to  dinner  and 
to  pass  the  night  with  Francis  Dana  in  his  house  on  Dana  Hill  (See,  for 
example,  the  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  June  10,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1, 
1787,  and  April  15,  16,  25,  26,  July  1,  3,  16,  1788).  On  March  10,  1787, 
he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Francis  Dana  and  his  influence  upon  him. 

“To  me  he  has  been  a  second  father,  and  his  instructions,  though  much 
neglected  at  the  time  he  gave  them,  have  since  been  more  attended  to;  and 
have  at  least  check’d  some  of  my  failings,  and  were  calculated  to  reform 
them  entirely.  I  have  therefore  reason  to  revere  him  in  a  peculiar  manner: 
but  a  man  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  filling  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  State,  is  precious  to  the  whole  Commonwealth.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  showed  his  devotion  to  Francis  Dana  by  giving  one 
of  his  sons  the  name  of  Francis  as  a  middle  name.  In  his  journal  for 
September  13th,  1807,  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote: 

59  William  Sullivan,  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters ,  Boston,  1834,  p.  112;  The  Public 
Men  of  the  Revolution ,  Philadelphia,  1847,  p.  143. 

00  W.  P.  Cresson,  Francis  Dana ,  New  York,  1930,  p.  385. 


BOOKPLATE  USED  BY  FRANCIS  DANA  (1743-1811) 
Engraved  bv  Nathaniel  Hurd  (1730-1778) 

Arms:  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  azure,  between  three 
stags  trippant  gules 
Crest:  A  fox  passant 
Motto:  Cavendo  tutus 

(This  was  the  Coat-of-Arms  granted  in  1569  to  John  Dana,  from  whom 
Francis  Dana  at  one  time  imagined  he  was  descended.) 
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“My  child,  born  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  was  this  afternoon  baptized 
by  Mr.  Emerson  and  received  the  names  of  Charles-Francis  —  the  first  of 
which  I  gave  him  in  remembrance  of  my  deceased  brother  and  the  second, 
as  a  token  of  honour  to  my  old  friend  and  patron  judge  Dana.”  61 

Two  years  later,  in  1809,  Francis  Dana  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  nearly  thirty  years  before  had  served  as 
his  fifteen-year-old  secretary  when  they  were  rebuffed  at  the  Court  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  was  now  officially  recognized  as  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  by  the  Tsar  Alexander  I.  Francis  Dana  had  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  Russian  mission  at  last  fulfilled. 

After  another  two  years,  in  18 1 1,  Francis  Dana  quietly  passed  away. 
Almost  unnoticed  his  remains  were  laid  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Old 
Cambridge  Burying  Ground  where  in  course  of  time  some  twenty-six 
of  his  relatives  came  to  be  buried  about  him.  Mrs.  John  Adams,  the 
mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  regretted  that  more  honor  had  not  been 
paid  to  Francis  Dana  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  wrote:  “If  my  absent 
son  had  been  in  America  the  grave  would  not  have  thus  silently  closed 
over  him.”  She  adds  this  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Dana: 

“The  sweet  recollection  still  flourishes,  though  he  sleeps  in  dust.”  62 

This  phrase  was  almost  an  exact  echo  of  the  beautiful  epitaph  on  one  of 
the  older  Dana  tombs  not  far  from  the  vault  where  Francis  Dana  was 
buried: 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust.63 


61  This  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886)  was  United  States  Minister  to  England  during 
the  Civil  War.  His  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  (1835-1915),  wrote  the  biography  of  Francis 
Dana’s  grandson,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  It  is 
the  son  of  this  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Henry  Adams,  who  has  kindly  given  me  a  photostat 
of  the  passage  in  his  great-grandfather’s  journal  quoted  above. 

62  Letter  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  to  the  wife  of  Judge  Cushing,  written  on  May  22,  1811. 

63  Epitaphs  from  the  Old  Burying-Ground  in  Cambridge.  With  Notes  by  William  Thad- 
deus  Harris,  Cambridge,  1845,  p.  115.  The  tomb  of  Mary  Green  Dana  (1717-1763). 

In  the  large  family  tomb  in  which  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana  is  buried,  are  also  buried  his 
mother  (Lydia  Trowbridge),  his  uncle  and  aunt  (Judge  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  his  wife 
Martha  Remington),  Francis  Dana’s  sister,  his  wife  (Elizabeth  Ellery),  all  seven  of  his  children 
(including  Richard  Henry  Dana  the  poet),  his  three  daughters-in-law,  his  son-in-law  (Wash¬ 
ington  Allston),  six  of  Francis  Dana’s  grandchildren  and  four  of  his  great-grandchildren.  A 
granite  recumbent  cross  was  placed  over  this  tomb  in  1886  by  his  great-grandson,  Richard 
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After  Francis  Dana’s  death,  the  Dana  House  on  Dana  Hill  was  sold; 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  1826,  the  extensive  view  that  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  elderly  and  sedate  Judge  Dana  was  enjoyed  by  one  who,  from 
almost  every  point  of  view,  was  his  exact  opposite.  This  was  none  other 
than  Margaret  Fuller,  at  that  time  a  brilliant  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose 
family  had  come  to  occupy  the  old  Dana  mansion.  She  was  enraptured 
with  the  outlook  from  the  front  room  and  wrote  in  her  Memoirs : 

“Its  window  overlooked  wide  fields,  gentle  slopes,  a  rich  and  smiling 
country  whose  aspect  pleased  without  much  occupying  the  eye,  while 
a  range  of  blue  hills,  rising  at  about  twelve  miles’  distance  allured  to 
reverie.  .  .  .  My  eye  was  constantly  allured  to  that  distant  blue  range, 
and  I  would  sit,  lost  in  fancies,  till  tears  fell  on  my  cheek.” 

Such  was  Cambridgeport  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  eyes  of  this  remark¬ 
able  and  emotional  young  lady. 

Some  years  later,  in  1839,  the  house  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  Among  those  who  tried  in  vain  to  fight  the  fire  was  a  young 
man  who  was  seen  to  climb  the  ladders  with  the  agility  of  a  sailor.  This 
was  one  of  Francis  Dana’s  grandsons,  a  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
who  had  shortly  before  returned  from  a  voyage  of  two  years  before 
the  mast. 

It  was  this  same  grandson  who  later  wrote  the  following  beautiful 
description  of  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana: 

“He  was  slight  of  figure,  very  erect,  remarkably  well-featured,  with  a 
fair  complexion,  an  eloquent  mouth,  an  eye  of  light  blue,  full  of  expres¬ 
sion,  capable  of  showing  fire  when  under  excitement,  and  his  whole 
countenance  exhibiting  what  may  be  called  an  illumination,  when  under 
the  influence  of  emotion.  His  voice  was  musical  and  attractive  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  in  ordinary  public  speech,  but  when  deeply  moved, 
especially  if  by  moral  indignation,  it  had,  without  any  explosion  or 


Henry  Dana,  3rd,  with  the  name  DANA  carved  in  large  letters  at  one  end  and  with  the  names 
of  all  twenty-seven  persons  who  are  buried  there  carved  with  the  dates  of  their  births  and 
deaths  around  the  sides.  In  reading  these  names  and  middle  names  and  the  names  on  some  of 
the  other  stones  not  far  away,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  names  of  the  cross  streets  between 
Harvard  Square  and  Central  Square  —  Remington,  Trowbridge,  Ellery,  Dana,  etc.  —  were 
gathered  together  on  this  family  tomb  in  the  old  Cambridge  Burying  Ground. 
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increase  in  volume,  something  in  it  that  thrilled  every  hearer,  and 

brought  to  a  dead  silence  the  most  excited  assemblies.”  64 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  IST  (  1 787— I  879) 

Francis  Dana’s  son,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  was  born  in  the  Dana 
Mansion  on  Dana  Hill  and  as  a  boy  brooded  among  the  books  in  the 
library  there,  preparing  himself  for  Harvard  College. 

From  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  this  first  Richard  Henry  Dana 
inherited  a  revolutionary  tradition;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  world¬ 
shaking  events  of  the  American  Revolution  in  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  involved,  the  “Rotten  Cabbage  Rebellion,”  in  which 
he  became  implicated  in  college,  seems  to  come  as  rather  an  anti-climax. 
On  account  of  this  “riot”  in  protest  against  the  bad  food  given  the 
students  in  the  College  Commons,  Richard  Flenry  Dana  was  expelled 
from  Harvard  and  was  not  given  his  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until 
fifty-eight  years  later.  To  his  brother,  Edmund,  who  had  been  expelled 
in  another  earlier  Harvard  rebellion,  the  Degree  of  A.B.  was  not  granted 
by  the  college  authorities  until  eighty  years  after  his  leaving  college  and 
twenty  years  after  his  death.  These  long  delays  of  academic  recognition 
tended  a  little  to  embitter  these  two  promising  scholars. 

In  the  “Black  Death”  of  1817  which  ravished  Cambridge,  both  Richard 
and  his  brother  Edmund  volunteered  to  risk  their  own  lives  by  helping 
to  put  a  plague-smitten  man  into  a  hot  bath,  which  was  then  thought  to 

64  In  course  of  time,  as  new  streets  came  to  be  laid  out  running  through  the  extensive 
estates  in  Cambridge  that  had  belonged  to  Francis  Dana,  many  of  these  were  named  for  him 
or  for  his  relatives.  In  1835,  a  street  laid  out  just  beyond  his  old  house  on  Dana  Hill  was 
given  the  name  of  Dana  Street  in  honor  of  Francis  Dana.  A  few  years  later,  in  1838,  two  new 
streets  were  built  between  this  Dana  Street  and  Harvard  College:  one  called  Ellery  Street,  in 
honor  of  Francis  Dana’s  wife,  Elizabeth  Ellery;  the  other,  called  Trowbridge  Street,  in  honor 
of  Judge  Edmund  Trowbridge,  Francis  Dana’s  uncle.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cambridgeport,  a  street  was  named  Allston  Street  in  honor  of  Washington  Allston,  the 
artist  who  had  married  Francis  Dana’s  daughter.  In  1844,  a  short  street  between  Trowbridge 
Street  and  Harvard  College  was  called  Remington  Street  in  honor  of  Judge  Jonathan  Reming¬ 
ton,  the  grandfather  of  Francis  Dana’s  wife.  Finally,  in  1852,  another  street  in  Cambridgeport 
was  named  Kinnaird  Street  after  Lord  Kinnaird,  whose  daughter  had  married  Francis  Dana’s 
brother,  Edmund  Dana.  Thus  there  is  quite  a  network  of  streets  named  for  these  various 
branches  of  the  Dana  family,  covering  the  land  which  once  they  owned,  but  which  has  now 
passed  entirely  from  their  hands.  All  the  family  possessions  seem  in  the  course  of  time  to  have 
melted  away  like  fields  of  snow  in  the  summer  sun,  and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Francis  Dana  had  to  earn  their  own  way  in  life. 
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be  the  only  way  to  save  his  life.  Richard  contracted  the  disease  and, 
though  he  managed  to  recover,  it  left  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  a 
very  sensitive  and  melancholy  disposition.  To  add  to  this,  the  two  Foster 
brothers,  James  and  George,  who  were  engaged  to  Dana’s  two  sisters, 
both  died  of  this  plague,  a  tragedy  that  weighed  heavily  on  Richard 
Henry  Dana. 

His  melancholy  was  at  one  with  that  of  the  mal  de  siecle,  the  Welt- 
schmerz  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  literature,  in  which  this  older 
Richard  Henry  Dana  played  an  important  part  in  America.  Rebelling 
against  the  Pseudo-Classical  school  of  poetry  which  was  then  still  in 
vogue  in  this  country,  he  longed  to  introduce  some  of  the  melancholy  and 
mystery  of  the  Romanticism  that  was  now  springing  up  in  England  and 
in  Europe.  He  had  great  ambitions  to  be  the  torch-bearer  of  this  new 
imaginative  poetry  in  America.  Knowing  that  his  great-great-grand¬ 
mother,  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  the  original  settler,  Governor 
Dudley,  had  been  the  first  to  write  poetry  in  the  English  Colonies 
and  had  earned  the  title  of  “The  Tenth  Muse,”  Richard  Henry  Dana 
hoped  that,  under  the  impetus  of  the  new  Romantic  Movement,  he 
might  himself  become,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  greatest  poet  of 
America. 

In  1815,  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  early  editors  of  the  North 
American  Review,  where  he  tried  to  promulgate  his  ideas.  It  is  greatly 
to  his  credit  that  he  should  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  of 
the  young  American  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  should  have  pub¬ 
lished  some  of  Bryant’s  earliest  poems  in  the  North  American  Review. 
The  reviews  which  Dana  himself  published  there  attacked  the  artificial 
school  of  Alexander  Pope  and  his  followers  and  championed  instead 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the  other  English  Romantic  poets.  When 
we  remember  that  this  was  before  Keats  had  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  we  can  realize  how  daring  this  revolt  was  at  that  time.  Indeed 
Dana’s  marked  disrespect  for  the  older  school  of  poetry  led  to  a  breach 
with  the  more  conservative  sponsors  of  the  North  American  Review ,  and 
Dana  started  his  own  review  called  The  Idle  Man ,  in  which  to  carry  on 
his  campaign. 

He  turned  from  the  Classical,  as  was  later  said  of  him  by  his  son,  “to 
the  Gothic  mind  and  the  Gothic  poetry,  architecture,  and  legends.” 
This  was  a  part  of  the  Gothic  Revival;  and  Dana’s  prose  tales,  Paul 
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Felton ,  Tom  Thornton,  etc.,  have  much  of  the  weird  and  morbid  and 
harping  on  death,  characteristic  of  the  so-called  “Gothic  Romances.” 
His  best  known  poem,  The  Buccaneer,  is  a  long  romantic  poem  in  the 
manner  of  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  full  of  the  mystery  of  the 
sea.  The  buccaneer  is  a  pirate  and  murderer  who  is  haunted  by  the  pale 
spectre  of  a  white  horse  that  finally  carries  him  off  on  its  back  across  a 
sea,  lit  by  the  lurid  light  of  red  flames  from  a  ship  that  is  forever  burning 
but  never  consumed.  4  o  c:  cr^o  4 

And,  nigh,  the  tall  ship’s  burning  on,  ^  ^  ^ 

With  red,  hot  spars  and  crackling  flame; 

From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing’s  gone;  — 

She  burns,  and  yet’s  the  same! 

Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night, 

On  man  and  Horse,  in  their  cold,  phosphor  light. 

When  The  Buccaneer  was  first  published  in  1827,  in  a  tiny  volume  with 
merely  “dana’s  poems”  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  orange-colored 
cover,  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  poems.  Even 
“Christopher  North,”  the  severe  Scottish  critic,  described  this  poem  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  at  that  time  as  “by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
original  of  American  compositions.” 

Dana,  then,  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  of  American  poets.  In  Griswold’s  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,  first  published  in  1843,  of  the  five  American  poets 
represented  in  the  ornate  frontispiece,  it  was  Dana  who  held  the  com¬ 
manding  position.  In  Cheever’s  Poets  of  America,  published  in  1847, 
more  pages  were  devoted  to  Dana’s  poems  than  to  those  of  any  other 
American  poet,  the  editor  saying: 

“We  are  disposed  to  rank  Mr.  Dana  at  the  head  of  all  the  American 
poets,  not  excepting  Bryant;  and  we  think  this  is  the  judgment  which 
posterity  will  pass  upon  his  writings.” 

Unfortunately  posterity  seems  to  have  passed  a  very  different  judg¬ 
ment.  There  are  probably  few  poets  whose  reputation  has  suffered  so 
much  with  the  passing  of  time.  From  having  been  regarded  as  one  of 
America’s  first  poets,  the  critics  of  today  have  come  to  regard  him,  if 
they  pay  any  attention  to  him  at  all,  as  one  of  the  worst  poets.  I  remem¬ 
ber  recently  asking  some  critics,  who  were  discussing  American  poets, 
if  Longfellow  really  were,  as  they  seemed  to  think,  the  “W.W.P.”  — 
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that  is  to  say  the  World’s  Worst  Poet.  I  said:  “Surely,  if  you  went 
through  literature  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  you  could  find  someone  still 
worse  than  Longfellow.”  To  this,  one  of  the  young  critics,  who  had  not 
caught  my  name,  replied:  “Well!  There  is  the  elder  Dana!” 

Dana’s  romantic  revolt,  it  is  true,  had  a  tendency  to  become  side¬ 
tracked.  The  American  Revolution,  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  struggled  for,  had  become  an  established  fact.  The  only  revolution 
left  was  a  revolution  against  the  Revolution.  Accordingly,  Richard 
Henry  Dana  found  himself  making  a  romantic  plea  for  a  return  to  mon¬ 
archy  and  aristocracy,  to  the  “established  orders”  and  the  “established 
church.”  He  spent  much  of  his  time  doing  nothing  and  then  would  sud¬ 
denly  go  off  at  half  cock.  He  seemed  to  have  a  talent  for  saying  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  With  a  certain  lack  of  tact  and  appro¬ 
priateness,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  also  a  certain  defiance,  he  took 
the  occasion  of  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration  which  he  was  asked  to  give  in 
the  town  of  Salem,  to  advocate  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  House 
of  Peers  —  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  patriotic  Salem  citizens.  As 
early  as  1 82  5,  a  critic  had  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  the  poet  Dana: 

“Dana  is  pure,  and  sound  —  uncommon  genius  —  very  lazy  —  very  — 
hangs  fire  —  is  timid;  and  when  he  has  a  chance  for  a  dead  shot,  shuts 
the  wrong  eye.”  G5 

This  laziness,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  indolence,  was  the  be¬ 
setting  danger  of  the  elder  Richard  Henry  Dana  and  of  his  intimate  circle 
of  friends  and  relatives.  He  and  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law  made 
a  trio  of  disgruntled  geniuses  immersed  in  profound  conversation  and 
wreathed  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  His  brother,  Edmund,  had  started 
out  on  the  “Grand  Tour”  of  Europe,  but  when  the  family  funds  failed, 
never  made  anything  out  of  all  the  culture  he  had  acquired.  He  had  a 
reputation  of  being  a  “brilliant  conversationalist,”  but  never  managed 
to  get  anything  of  importance  printed.  He  gave  to  his  native  Cambridge 
land  for  a  “Cambridge  Athenaeum”  to  be  used  for  lectures  and  for  a 
library  which  for  twenty-three  years  was  called  the  “Dana  Library”;66 

05  The  Atheneum;  or ,  Spirit  of  the  English  Magazines ,  April  i,  1825,  Vol.  Ill,  Second  Series, 
p.  13. 

“Edmund  Trowbridge  Dana  gave  10,000  square  feet  of  his  land  near  Central  Square  for 
this  library  which  bore  his  name  from  1856  to  1879,  though  from  then  on  it  has  been  called 
the  Cambridge  Public  Library  and  in  1887  was  moved  into  its  present  building  on  Broadway 
near  Cambridge  Street. 


EDMUND  TROWBRIDGE  DANA 

1779-1859 

Portrait  painted  by  Frederick  Walker  in  1807 
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and  he  left  land  in  Cambridgeport  for  a  park  which  is  still  called  “Dana 
Park.”  67  He  did  little  else,  however,  to  make  his  name  remembered 
today. 

Their  brother-in-law  was  the  painter  W ashington  Allston,  the  friend 
of  Coleridge,  who  like  so  many  of  the  Danas  was  forever  planning  a 
great  masterpiece  that  was  never  completed.  His  gigantic  painting  of 
“Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  forever  unfinished,  was  concealed  from  public  gaze 
in  his  ivy-covered  studio  in  Cambridgeport  and  a  mystery  still  seems  to 
haunt  the  part  of  the  town  where  he  lived.  After  Washington  Allston’s 
death,  Longfellow  wrote: 

“One  man  may  sweeten  a  whole  town.  I  never  pass  through  Cam¬ 
bridgeport  without  thinking  of  Allston.  His  memory  is  the  quince  in 
the  drawer  and  perfumes  the  atmosphere.”  GS 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  present  paper  is  to  try  to  give  to  Brighton, 
where  the  earliest  Danas  had  lived  in  this  country,  and  to  Cambridgeport, 
where  these  later  Danas  lived  for  a  time,  something  of  the  aroma  of  old 
romance,  something  of  this  “perfume  of  the  quince.” 

Like  the  painter  Allston,  the  poet  Dana,  in  “his  procrastination  and 
his  pride,”  never  completed  the  masterpiece  that  he  was  forever  con¬ 
templating.  During  the  92  years  of  his  life,  he  only  got  himself  to  publish 
20  poems;  and  during  the  last  46  years  of  his  life,  only  5  short  poems. 
In  an  ill-guarded  moment,  he  had  called  the  periodical  in  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  essays  and  tales  The  Idle  Mail  — a.  title  which  James  Russell 
Lowell  could  not  resist  applying  to  Dana  himself.  In  A  Fable  for  Critics 
Lowell  gives  us  his  well-known  analysis  of  the  weakness  of  Dana  as 
a  poet: 

That  he  once  was  the  Idle  Man  none  will  deplore, 

But  I  fear  he  will  never  be  anything  more; 

The  ocean  of  song  heaves  and  glitters  before  him, 

The  depth  and  the  vastness  and  longing  sweep  o’er  him, 

He  knows  every  breaker  and  shoal  on  the  chart, 

He  has  the  Coast  Pilot  and  so  on  by  heart, 

Yet  he  spends  his  whole  life,  like  the  man  in  the  fable, 

In  learning  to  swim  on  his  library-table. 

07  In  a  deed  dated  December  5,  1855,  Edmund  Trowbridge  Dana  gave  the  land  bounded 
by  Magazine  Street,  Lawrence  (formerly  Brook)  Street,  Niagara  (formerly  Warren)  Street, 
and  Lake  Street,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

“Longfellow  autograph  letter,  October  26,  i860. 
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The  elder  Richard  Henry  Dana  was  fond  of  the  sea  —  but  still  more 
fond  of  his  library  table.  Once,  on  the  old  road  to  Gloucester,  he  heard 
the  sea  pounding  on  a  beach  out  of  sight  beyond  the  forest.  Leaving  the 
road,  he  made  his  way  toward  the  sound.  The  spot  where  he  got  the 
first  view  of  the  ocean,  he  christened  “Prima  Vista”;  another  still  more 
beautiful  view  from  among  the  pines,  “Buona  Vista.”  He  was  so  en¬ 
chanted  that  he  decided  to  buy  the  whole  beach  and  the  island  beyond, 
which  have  been  since  then  called  “Dana  Beach”  and  “Dana  Island.” 

This  region  was  a  part  of  what  was  called  Manchester,  but  this 
Richard  Henry  Dana  probably  never  knew  that  his  great-great-grand¬ 
father,  Richard  Dana,  had  come  from  Manchester  in  England.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  description  of  Dana  Beach  at  this  Manchester-by-the-Sea  in 
New  England  is  given  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  poet: 

“It  is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  There  is  no  such  place.  The  grand  and 
ever-changing  sea,  the  islands  and  light-houses  and  indented  coast,  the 
beach  at  high  tide,  the  beach  at  low  tide,  the  rocks,  the  woods  and  their 
smells,  the  unbroken  quiet  and  the  full  moon  on  the  waters!”  69 

The  elder  Dana  loved  the  ocean  —  as  seen  from  the  land.  It  was  not  he, 
but  his  son,  who  was  to  set  sail  before  the  mast. 

A  portrait  by  William  Morris  Hunt  represents  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Sr.,  at  a  time  when  melancholy  was  settling  down  upon  him  and  has  been 
said  to  make  him  look  like  “a  dyspeptic  Uncle  Sam.”  An  entry  in  his 
grandson’s  journal  offers  us  an  accidentally  revealing  remark: 

“Today  Grandfather  was  not  more  despondent  than  usual.” 

In  his  extreme  old  age,  the  elderly  Dana  came  to  look  curiously 
like  Titian’s  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man.  He  continued  to  give  lectures  on 
Shakespeare,  which  were  said  to  be  so  profound  that  no  one  understood 
them  and  which  have  never  been  published,  though  they  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscript.  William  Henry  Channing,  after  visiting  the 
aged  poet  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  wrote: 

“As  I  entered,  the  sun  fell  over  his  long  silvery  locks  and  beard,  hang¬ 
ing  down  upon  his  shoulders  and  breast,  and  gave  him  a  look  of  almost 
transparent  spirituality  as  he  smiled  on  me  with  his  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
extended  his  white  hand  in  welcome.” 


09  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography ,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  149. 
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Painted  by  William  Morris  Hunt  in  1868 
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When  he  died,  in  1879,  in  the  92nd  year  of  his  life,  he  was  buried 
among  the  other  Danas  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground  between  the  two 
church  towers,  the  “Sentinel”  and  the  “Nun,”  in  the  midst  of  the  slowly 
falling  snow. 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  his  native  town, 

And  in  the  ancestral  tomb  beside  the  wall, 

We  laid  him  in  the  sleep  that  comes  to  all, 

And  left  him  to  his  rest  and  his  renown. 

The  snow  was  falling,  as  if  Heaven  dropped  down 
White  flowers  of  Paradise  to  strew  his  pall;  — 

The  dead  around  him  seemed  to  wake,  and  call 
His  name,  as  worthy  of  so  white  a  crown.70 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  2ND  (  I  8  I  5  — I  882) 

The  oldest  son  of  this  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  poet,  was  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  He  had 
been  born  at  the  far  end  of  Green  Street  [No.  9  on  the  map]  in  lower 
Cambridgeport  within  a  block  of  what  is  now  Lafayette  Square.  Later 
on,  some  of  the  citizens  of  this  same  Cambridgeport  used  to  call  him  an 
“aristocrat,”  mock  him  as  the  “Duke  of  Cambridge,”  and  accuse  the 
Dana  family  of  having  come  from  what  has  been  called  “Cambridge 
Preferred”  —  in  other  words  something  beyond  “Cambridge  Common.” 
Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  second  Richard  Henry  Dana  had 
been  born  in  the  heart  of  Cambridgeport,  as  was  his  only  son  after  him. 
Indeed,  all  three  Richard  Henry  Danas  were  born  to  the  East  of  what 
might  be  called  the  “Trowbridge-Ellery  Line.” 

In  the  life  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  several  early  traits  show  a 
tendency  to  break  away  from  the  shut-in  and  morose  aloofness  into 
which  his  father  had  sunk,  and  to  seek  a  rougher  and  sturdier  life  and 
to  sympathize  with  oppressed  sailors  and  negroes  —  traits  which  were  to 
characterize  the  later  life  of  this  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

In  his  journal  he  tells  us  of  his  earliest  recollections  of  his  childhood 
in  that  Cambridgeport  house: 


70  See  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Channing  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Boston,  1886,  p.  404;  and 
Longfellow’s  sonnet,  “The  Burial  of  the  Poet,”  written  February  10,  1879. 
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“The  very  earliest  I  have  been  able  to  summon  up  is,  upon  recovery 
from  the  croup,  being  held  up  at  the  window  &  having  the  hens  & 
chickens  pointed  out  to  me  as  they  were  walking  about  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  bare-footed,  in  the  open  air.” 

Apparently  it  was  a  discovery  that  it  was  possible  to  go  in  perfect  health 
barefooted  in  the  open  air  and  he  longed  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  him¬ 
self.  Of  his  boyhood,  he  tells  us  in  his  journal  a  little  later: 

“I  went  where  I  was  told  not  to  go,  played  with  boys  whom  I  was 
warned  against  as  vulgar,  was  always  found  out  &  wondered  how  people 
got  their  knowledge  of  my  doings.  ...  I  was  a  noted  wanderer;  was 
frequently  picked  up  at  incredible  distances  from  home.” 

After  living  in  four  different  houses  in  Cambridgeport,  including 
half  of  a  little  brick  house  at  the  corner  of  Columbia  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  the  family  moved  to  the  old  17th  Century  Wigglesworth  House  in 
the  Harvard  Yard,  one  of  the  few  houses  still  standing  then  in  Cambridge 
of  those  that  had  been  there  when  his  ancestor,  the  pioneer  settler,  had 
come  in  1 640.  It  was  in  that  picturesque  old  house  that  his  mother  died 
when  young  Richard  was  six  years  old  and  of  this  he  writes: 

“I  remember  the  scene  of  her  taking  leave  of  us.  It  was  in  the  East 
chamber  of  the  old  Wigglesworth  House.  I  remember  only  the  bed, 
the  pale  face  and  white  robe,  and  our  all  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  the  tears. 

I  was  probably  just  too  young  to  remember  the  words.” 

After  his  mother’s  death  and  that  of  his  baby  sister,  killed  by  a  fall, 
the  family  moved  from  this  gloomy  old  dilapidated  house  into  a  new 
house  that  had  recently  been  built  near  by  on  the  rising  bit  of  land  in  the 
corner  of  the  Harvard  Yard  on  Quincy  Street  [No.  10  on  the  map]. 
It  was  in  this  spacious  Dana  House,  with  its  veranda  supported  by  a 
row  of  columns,  that  Richard  passed  the  impressionable  years  of  his 
life  from  seven  to  seventeen.71  There  was  no  mother  to  look  after  him 

71  It  was  this  Dana  House  at  1 1  Quincy  Street  that  was  later  used  as  the  first  Harvard  Observ¬ 
atory  with  a  revolving  turret  added  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Professor  Felton  used  to  say  that 
old  Professor  Bond,  the  astronomer  who  lived  there,  was  paid  “for  keeping  watch  on  the  stars,” 
adding: 

“There  is  a  caboose  set  up  on  the  house,  with  a  telescope  that  commands  an  unobstructed 
view  of  all  the  chambers  in  the  neighborhood.” 
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here;  and  it  was  with  a  certain  grim  New  England  stoicism  that  his 
solemn  father  sent  him  forth  from  this  house  to  his  first  school,  utter¬ 
ing  by  way  of  parting  words  merely  this  foreboding  admonition:  “Put 
your  bones  to  it,  my  boy!”  72 

Young  Richard  did  put  his  bones  to  it!  At  the  school  to  which  he 
was  sent  in  Cambridgeport  there  was  much  to  test  the  boy’s  fibre.  An 
angry  teacher  pulled  his  ear  so  hard  that  the  skin  connecting  it  with  the 
head  was  torn  and  his  face  became  covered  with  blood.  At  another 
school  an  evil-tempered  teacher  used  regularly  to  flog  the  boys  and  at 
that  early  age  Dana  developed  that  dislike  for  flogging  which  he  was  to 
feel  later  when  he  saw  his  fellow  sailors  flogged  by  the  ship’s  captain. 

From  such  schools,  it  was  something  of  a  relief  to  be  transferred  to  a 
new  private  school  which  had  been  opened  in  Cambridge  under  no  less 
a  person  than  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who,  far  from  being  a  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  seemed  to  be  carrying  out  the  principle  of  his  oft-quoted 
remark: 

“Send  your  son  to  school  and  the  boys  will  teach  him.” 

At  one  of  these  Cambridgeport  schools,  among  the  students  five  or 
six  years  older  than  the  Dana  boy,  was  Margaret  Fuller  and  also  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  describes  him  at  that  time  as  “a  little  rosy-faced 
sturdy  boy.”  73 

A  later  schoolmate,  in  this  case  some  four  years  younger  than  himself, 
was  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  looked  up  to  Richard  with  admiration 
and  who,  in  his  “Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago,”  recalls 

“Those  first  essays  at  navigation  on  the  Winthrop  Duck-pond,  of  the 
plucky  boy  who  was  afterwards  to  serve  two  famous  years  before  the 
mast.” 


(Letter  of  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  to  Francis  Bowen,  December  27,  1839.)  Later  Felton  him¬ 
self  came  to  live  here,  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  the  suppressed  passage  from  The  Biglow 
Papers ,  refers  to  this  as  the  house 

Where  Felton  puns  in  English  or  in  Greek, 

And  shakes  with  laughter  until  the  timbers  creak. 

The  house  was  later  the  home  of  Professor  Andrew  Preston  Peabody  and  still  later  of  Professor 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  Today  this  house,  the  first  one  which  a  prospective  Harvard  student 
sees  as  he  comes  from  Boston  to  the  Harvard  Yard,  is  appropriately  occupied  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Harvard. 

72  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  Speeches  in  Stirring  Times ,  Boston,  1910,  pp.  10-12. 

73  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ,  January,  1882,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  198. 
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In  a  passage,  which  was  unfortunately  omitted  from  the  published  version 
of  T he  Biglow  Papers ,  Lowell  again  tells  how 

On  the  green  duck-pond’s  sea,  where  water  fails 
In  droughty  times,  replenished  then  with  pails, 

Richard  the  Second  from  their  moorings  cast 
His  shingle  fleets,  and  served  before  the  mast.74 

In  this  same  rejected  passage,  Lowell  relates  the  almost  incredible  story  of 
riding  on  the  back  of  his  shaggy  Shetland  pony  through  the  front  door 
of  the  Dana  House  on  Quincy  Street  and  almost  up  the  stairs.  The  elder 
Dana,  who  seems  to  have  rather  encouraged  than  prevented  this  prank, 
speaks  of  his  own  son  and  the  “hearty,  frankly-sounding  laugh  which  he 
had  when  a  mere  boy.”  He  was  apparently  anxious  that  his  son  should 
escape  from  the  fatal  futility  of  his  own  morbid  introspection;  and  urged 
him  as  much  as  possible  to  an  active  out-of-door  life.  Once,  when  one  of 
Richard’s  playmates,  with  whom  he  had  been  swimming  in  the  Charles 
River,  was  drowned,  he  asked  his  father  whether  he  should  go  back  and 
swim  in  the  same  spot,  to  which  the  father  replied  grimly:  “Why  not?” 
Little  Richard  never  knew  how  anxiously  the  father  walked  the  floor  of 
his  study  back  and  forth  until  his  son’s  safe  return. 

In  his  journal  he  relates  another  incident: 

“One  holiday  I  heard  a  little  black  boy  complaining  that  a  big  white 
boy  had  taken  his  money  from  him,  &  I  was  so  much  overcome  by 
thinking  of  it  that  my  father  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  walk  a  long 
distance,  hunt  the  boy  up  &  give  him  some  money,  before  I  could  be 
comforted.” 

Here  you  can  find,  if  you  wish,  a  foretaste  of  the  sympathy  which  he 
was  later  to  show  for  the  Negro  slaves  and  the  indignation  which  he 
was  to  feel  for  racial  injustice. 

At  times  Richard  used  to  visit  the  house  of  his  uncle  Barney  Smith 
on  Milton  Hill,  where,  he  says  in  his  journal, 

“Many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood  were  spent.  Looking 
through  the  great  telescope  that  stood  in  the  hall  at  the  shipping  in  the 


74  Lines  omitted  from  James  Russell  Lowell’s  The  Biglow  Papers,  but  printed  in  Horace 
Elisha  Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell:  A  Biography,  Boston,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  22.  An  account 
of  Dana’s  youth,  rather  fuller  than  that  given  in  the  biography  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  is 
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harbour,  and  watching  the  sentries  upon  the  fort,  opened  a  new  world 
to  my  young  mind.”  75 

He  already  longed  to  set  sail  some  day  before  the  mast. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard  College.  During  his  Fresh¬ 
man  year  he  became  implicated  in  one  of  the  College  “Riots,”  as  his 
father  and  uncle  had  before  him.  As  a  point  of  honor,  he  refused  to  tell 
on  the  classmate  who  was  really  guilty  of  the  disturbance,  thereby  letting 
the  blame  fall  upon  himself.  In  the  record  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Overseers  on  March  5,  1832,  we  read: 

“Voted  that  Dana,  being  concerned  in  making  noises  in  chapel  on 
Friday  evening  the  2d  instant,  be  suspended  and  be  directed  to  pursue  his 
studies,  in  some  place  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.” 

After  a  period  of  “rustication”  at  Andover,  Dana  was  at  length  allowed 
to  return  to  Cambridge. 

During  one  of  the  College  vacations,  he  took,  what  he  had  so  much 
longed  for,  a  sailing  trip,  of  which  he  shows  his  delight  in  a  letter 
written  home.  This  trip  was  only  as  far  as  Plymouth,  but  it  served  to 
whet  his  appetite  for  a  longer  voyage.  While  on  this  trip  to  Plymouth, 
he  caught  the  measles  and  was  left  with  eyesight  too  weakened  to  pursue 
his  college  studies.  Here  was  his  opportunity. 

His  uncle  Edmund,  when  expelled  from  Harvard,  had  set  sail  as  a 
midshipman  on  the  frigate  “Congress,”  when  she  encountered  a  storm 
in  which  a  lieutenant  and  five  men  were  lost.70  Nothing  daunted,  young 
Richard  wanted  to  sail  as  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast  and  at  iength 
a  berth  was  found  for  him  on  a  brig  bound  for  California.  He  jumped 
at  this  chance  to  get  away  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  that  Cambridge 
to  which  his  father  had  for  all  his  life  been  confined.  The  transformation 
which  he  underwent  he  describes  as: 

to  be  found  in  the  Harvard  University  Ph.D.  Thesis,  1936,  by  James  David  Hart,  Richard 
Henry  Dana ,  Jr. 

7,5  The  mother  of  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  had  been  a  Ruth  Charlotte 
Smith,  one  of  whose  uncles  was  this  Barney  Smith,  while  another  was  the  Abiel  Smith  who 
founded  the  Smith  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres,  which  was  later  held  by  Professor  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

70  Another  midshipman  on  board  the  “Congress”  at  the  time  of  this  same  disaster  was  Henry 
Wadsworth,  who  was  killed  a  few  years  later  in  the  Siege  of  Tripoli  in  1804.  These  two  mid¬ 
shipmen  probably  little  realized  that  the  great-nephew  of  one  would  later  come  to  marry  the 
great-niece  of  the  other. 
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“The  change  from  the  tight  frock  coat,  silk  hat,  and  kid  gloves  of  an 
undergraduate  at  Harvard  to  the  loose  duck  trousers,  checked  shirt,  and 
tarpaulin  hat  of  a  sailor.”  77 

It  was  in  this  new  garb  that  he  said  farewell  to  his  father  who  had  by 
this  time  moved  to  a  house  on  Brattle  Street  on  the  corner  of  Church 
Street  [No.  1 1  on  the  map] .  From  this  house  young  Dana,  when  he  was 
only  19  years  old,  left  to  sail  two  years  before  the  mast.78 

It  was  on  August  14,  1834,  that  Dana  set  sail  from  Boston  Harbor 
on  the  small  brig  of  only  180  tons  called  the  “Pilgrim.”  During  the 
very  first  night  out,  the  wind  stiffened  and  there  was  a  heavy  head  sea 
beating  against  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  The  Harvard  student  had  not  yet 
got  his  “sea  legs  on”  and  he  was  dreadfully  seasick.  Nevertheless  when 
he  was  ordered  aloft  in  the  pitch  darkness  to  reef  topsails,  he  climbed 
up  as  best  he  could  and  “laid  out”  on  the  topsail  yard,  holding  on  with 
all  his  strength  and,  as  he  says,  “making  wild  vomits  into  the  black  night.” 
He  stuck  it  out  there  until  at  last  all  was  snug  aloft  and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  below. 

Some  three  months  later,  on  November  9th,  in  rounding  Cape  Horn, 
a  tremendous  storm  struck  their  tiny  brig  which  made  it  necessary  to 
take  in  their  jib.  While  the  rest  of  the  crew  hesitated,  it  was  young  Dana 
who  had  the  pluck  to  spring  past  them  and,  with  one  other  sailor,  laid 
out  on  the  jib-boom  in  snow,  hail,  and  sleet.  While  the  vessel  was  diving 
into  one  huge  wave  after  another,  plunging  him  into  the  icy  water  up 
to  his  chin,  he  held  on  for  dear  life  until  they  had  finally  succeeded  in 
furling  the  jib.  This  was  the  ice  bath  in  which  his  body  and  soul  were 
tempered  for  life. 

After  reaching  California  in  January  of  the  next  year,  it  was  Dana 
again  who  led  the  other  sailors  in  carrying  the  hides  on  his  head  through 
the  surf  and  risking  his  life  to  climb  down  the  cliffs  at  San  Juan  Capistrano 
to  retrieve  some  of  the  hides  that  had  become  lodged  half  way  down.79 

77  For  this  and  the  following  quotations,  see  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  Chapters  I,  V, 
XIV,  XV,  XXIV,  XXXIII,  XXXVI. 

78  This  house  at  47  Brattle  Street  had  been  built  in  1817  by  a  Jacob  Hill  Bates  for  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  married  Horatio  Cook  Meriam.  Later  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Francis  Dana  until 
his  death  in  1872.  For  a  time  it  served  as  the  office  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Inspector  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Club  “Lincoln’s  Inn”  had  a  club  table  there  until  the  house  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  tom  down  in  1927  and  an  Economy  grocery  store  built  in  its  place. 

70  Little  did  he  realize  that  that  cliff  would  come  to  be  called  “Dana  Point”  or  that,  almost 
a  century  later,  a  great-grandson,  Peter  Dana,  would  fly  over  that  point  many  times  in  an 
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The  episode,  however,  which  seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  him  was  that  of  the  flogging  of  his  fellow  sailors  by  the 
captain.  Like  the  flogging  of  his  fellow  schoolboys  by  the  teacher  some 
years  before,  this  aroused  his  resentment.  As  he  said: 

“I  vowed  that,  if  God  should  give  me  the  means,  I  would  do  something 
to  redress  the  grievances  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  that  class  of  beings 
with  whom  my  lot  had  so  long  been  cast.” 

He  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  helping  to  do  away  with  flogging,  either 
in  school  or  on  board  ship,  once  and  for  all  and  for  ever. 

In  the  very  account  that  he  gives  of  this  flogging,  there  is  a  detail  that 
shows  how  he  associated  the  flogging  of  sailors  at  sea  with  whipping  of 
slaves  on  land.  He  represents  the  captain,  swelling  with  rage,  treating 
his  white  sailors  much  as  a  slave  driver  might  treat  his  Negro  slaves  and 
shouting: 

“You’ve  got  a  driver  over  you!  Yes,  a  slave-driver ,  —  a  nigger-driver! 
I’ll  see  who’ll  tell  me  he  isn’t  a  Nigger  slave!” 

Here,  again,  we  can  find  a  premonition  of  the  way  in  which  Dana  was 
later  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  not  only  for  the  maltreated  sailors,  but  also 
for  the  oppressed  Negroes. 

On  the  return  voyage  from  California,  there  were  again  storms  and 
other  hardships  to  be  encountered.  But  in  contrast  to  all  these  there  was 
one  night  in  the  tropics  when  the  light  trade-wind  was  gently  and  steadily 
breathing  from  astern.  Young  Dana  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  flying- 
jib-boom  and  from  there  looked  back  upon  the  ship  as  at  a  separate  vessel. 
He  saw  the  sails  spread  out,  wide  and  high,  like  a  pyramid  of  canvas, 
while  above  the  dark  blue  sky  was  studded  with  the  tropical  stars.  So 
still  was  the  sea  and  so  steady  the  breeze,  that  if  these  sails  had  been 
sculptured  marble  they  could  not  have  been  more  motionless: 

“How  quietly  they  do  their  work!” 

They  doubled  the  Horn  once  more  and  finally,  after  more  than  two 
years  had  passed,  young  Dana  was  approaching  once  more  the  rock-bound 


aeroplane  in  preparation  for  his  record  flight  from  California  to  Massachusetts  in  May,  1935,  at 
the  age  of  19;  the  same  age  at  which  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  had  set  sail  on 
his  trip. 
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coast  of  New  England,  from  which  he  had  sailed  in  the  tiny  brig  “Pil¬ 
grim”  and  to  which  he  was  now  returning  in  the  larger  398  ton  ship  called 
the  “Alert.” 

The  very  names  of  the  two  vessels,  the  “Pilgrim”  and  the  “Alert,” 
seem  symbolic  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage. 
In  contrast  to  the  home-loving  and  inactive  spirit  of  his  father,  his  was 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Pilgrim  who  had  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  England 
two  centuries  before.  In  contrast  to  the  dreamy  aloofness  and  oblivion 
of  his  father,  he  was  keenly  “alert”  to  all  that  was  going  on. 

He  arrived  back  in  Boston  Harbor  on  September  20,  1836,  a  very 
different  man  from  the  pale,  frail  youth  who  had  sailed  away  from  there 
two  years  before.  He  was  now,  as  he  himself  put  it, 

“A  ‘rough-alley’  looking  fellow,  with  duck  trousers  and  red  shirt,  long 
hair,  and  face  burnt  as  dark  as  an  Indian’s.” 

While  on  this  voyage,  which  influenced  all  his  later  life,  Dana  had 
carefully  kept  a  brief  log  and  also  a  longer  journal,  in  which  he  had 
written  out  in  detail  his  impressions  during  those  two  years  at  sea.  In 
the  excitement  of  his  return  home,  the  trunk  containing  the  longer 
journal  was  lost.  With  the  help  of  the  small  log,  however,  he  was  able  to 
reconstruct  once  more  the  fuller  account.  In  this  process  of  re-writing, 
only  the  most  vivid  scenes  were  recalled:  so  that  the  loss  of  the  more 
detailed  journal  may  really  have  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  may 
have  been  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  success  of  his  book. 

During  the  time  when  young  Dana  was  preparing  the  story  of  his 
voyage  for  publication,  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Sarah  Watson: 
so  that  that  period  was  for  them  both  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  ro¬ 
mance.  On  June  2,  1840,  he  sent  her  an  engagement  ring  of  an  emerald 
set  in  gold,  saying: 

“It  is  the  color  of  the  sea,  &  among  all  the  precious  stones  always 
represents  the  sea.  Whenever  you  look  at  it  remember  whatever  asso¬ 
ciations  you  may  have  attached  to  the  ocean,  &  among  them  if  you  call 
to  mind  one  who  wandered  over  it,  then  unknown  to  you,  why  —  it  will 
be  one  reason  for  which  I  gave  it  to  you.” 

For  her,  his  two  years’  voyage  had  been  purely  one  of  romance.  For  him, 
too,  the  sea  had  at  first  been  full  of  nothing  but  romance;  but  in  his  letter 
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of  January  18,  1839,  he  had  tried  to  explain  to  her  how  his  voyage  had 
brought  him  in  touch  with  reality  and  altered  his  feelings  towards  the  sea: 

“The  enthusiasm  you  express  for  the  sea.  I  can  understand  it  all  &  felt 
it  all,  before  I  made  a  sailor  of  myself,  &  sometimes  think  that  I  can 
now;  yet  I  assure  you  that  habit  &  familiarity  wear  away  all  the  romance. 
Such  was  my  feeling,  &  such  associations  had  I  with  it,  that  it  became 
almost  sacred,  &  I  thought  that  being  out  of  the  sight  of  land  —  blue  above 
&  blue  below  —  sun  rising  &  setting  in  the  water  —  the  solitude,  grandeur, 

&  change,  must  impress  themselves  upon  the  whole  character;  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  I  was  ever  in  a  more  completely  matter-of-fact,  hum¬ 
drum,  state  of  mind  than  when  on  a  long  voyage.  I  have  been  months 
without  seeing  land  or  sail,  nothing  but  sea  &  sky,  &  yet  not  realized  in 
the  least  that  I  was  in  a  peculiar  or  romantic  situation;  &  I  assure  you  that 
in  a  storm  I  thought  more  of  a  wet  jacket,  &  losing  a  night’s  sleep,  than  I 
did  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Perhaps  it  may  be  different  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  &  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  romantic. 

Again,  on  August  20,  1840,  he  contrasted  romantic  outbursts  by  Byron 
and  Wordsworth  about  the  ocean  with  the  realism  of  his  own  experience: 

“Shall  we  never  be  together  on  the  sea  shore,  &  alone?  How  could  I 
sit  with  you  there  for  hours  &  days  &  give  ourselves  up  to  all  those 
thoughts  &  feelings  which  it  would  excite  in  both  of  us,  &  listen  to  its 
music,  &  feel  its  breath,  &  ‘lay  our  hand  upon  its  mane,’  &  ‘hear  its  mighty 
waters  rolling  evermore.’  This  is  the  romance  of  the  sea,  my  dear  child, 

&  all  you  will  ever  have  to  know  of  it.  Its  reality,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  moments  —  few  &  far  between  —  of  high  excitement  &  new,  strange 
feelings,  —  is  privation,  hardship,  tyranny,  &  irksome  &  disgusting  details.” 

This  twenty-five  year  old  youth,  then,  was  not  trying  to  romanticize 
the  ocean  as  his  father  had,  but  was  merely  trying  to  give  in  his  prose 
account  a  straightforward  record  of  actual  happenings  on  a  real  voyage. 
It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that  his  book  has  come  to  be  a  more  permanent 
contribution  than  most  of  the  romantic  literary  efforts  of  his  father  and 
other  writers  of  that  period.  He  was  not  trying  to  be  “literary,”  and  that 
perhaps  is  just  why  his  book  proved  to  be  literature. 

It  was  in  1 840,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  Dana  had  landed  in 
America,  that  this  book,  written  by  his  descendant,  another  Richard 
Dana,  first  appeared  in  print.  It  was  entitled  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
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A  Personal  Narrative  of  Life  at  Sea.  No  name  of  the  author  appeared  on 
the  title  page,  though  the  introductory  chapter  was  signed  “R.  H.  D.,  Jr.” 
It  was  a  very  unpretentious  small  volume  bound  in  tan  cloth  and  on  the 
cover  the  words  “Harpers’  Family  Library.  No.  CVI”  were  printed 
in  larger  type  than  the  name  of  the  book.  The  book  published  in  this 
same  series  just  before  this  had  been  Travels  of  Mungo  Park ;  and  the 
book  just  after  it,  Parry's  Voyages.  For  his  manuscript,  the  publishers 
gave  Dana  the  lump  sum  of  $250,  and  refused  to  grant  him  any  royalties. 

The  book  became  popular  almost  immediately.  It  revealed  the  two 
great  powers  which  Mr.  Adams  says  that  Dana  possessed: 

“His  faculty  of  seeing  things  clearly  himself,  and  then  making  others 

see  them  as  he  saw  them.”  80 

This  realism,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  reality,  came  as  something  of  a 
novelty  in  the  American  literature  of  that  time.  Compared  with  his 
father’s  misty  and  romantic  poem  of  a  ship  at  sea,  The  Buccaneer ,  with 
its  phantoms  and  spectres,  this  truthful  prose  narrative  of  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast  seemed  to  bring  to  the  readers  the  real  tang  of  salt 
spray  and  the  actual  talk  of  the  seamen’s  forecastle.  Young  Dana’s  book 
marked  in  1840  a  revolt  from  Romanticism  to  Realism,  much  as  his 
father’s  earlier  poem  had  marked  the  revolt  of  Romanticism  from  Classi¬ 
cism.  Like  Dumas,  pere  and  fils ,  in  France,  the  Danas,  father  and  son,  in 
America,  represented  the  transition  from  the  Romanticism  of  the  early 
19th  Century  to  the  Realism  of  the  middle  of  the  century.81 

By  1840,  American  readers  were  growing  weary  of  being  told  “life 
is  but  an  empty  dream.”  They  were  eager  to  turn  to  a  book  which  showed 
them:  “Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest!”  They  were  ready  to  “let  the  dead 
Past  bury  its  dead,”  and  demanded  that  men  “act  in  the  living  Present” 
and  “be  up  and  doing.”  8l> 

80  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography ,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  138. 

81  Some  have  been  shocked  in  our  day  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  daring  novelty  of  the 
realism  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  “Hairy  Ape”  and  other  plays  on  the  life  of  sailors.  Yet  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  Early  Victorian  Era,  we  find  in  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  a  similar  realistic 
transcript  of  the  talk  of  the  forecastle,  including  an  unblushing  reference  to  calling  a  sailor 
“a  son  of  a  bitch.” 

82  These  are  of  course  the  popular  slogans  of  that  day  from  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life,” 
which  had  been  published  in  Voices  of  the  Night  in  December,  1839,  only  a  few  months 
earlier  than  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
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Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  giving  a  realistic  account  of  action  in  the 
living  present,  achieved  a  popularity  that  was  almost  embarrassing  to  the 
author  and  especially  to  his  father.  The  elder  Dana  writes  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1840,  to  his  son’s  bride  to  tell  her  how  everyone  is  congratulating 
him  on  the  success  of  his  son’s  book  —  a  success  which  none  of  his  own 
writings  had  ever  gained.  He  says  that  young  people  ask  about  the  author 
and  “wonder  whether  he  looks  like  Robinson  Crusoe.”  In  families  where 
the  boys  have  read  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  there  are  no  longer  “pud¬ 
dings”  on  table  —  “all  the  puddings  are  duff  with  them  now.” 

Young  Dana’s  story  of  his  voyage,  as  Van  YVyck  Brooks  says,  “blew 
one’s  mind  awake.  The  book,  like  the  vessel,  leaped  over  the  seas.  .  .  . 
The  ship  was  a  symbol  of  life.” 

Avoiding  pious  ejaculations  and  spectacular  heroics,  he  showed  an 
unpretentious  calm  in  the  face  of  danger  and  gave  his  account  a  reality 
and  simplicity,  which  have  led  four  generations  of  sailors,  since  the  book 
first  appeared,  to  stow  a  copy  of  it  away  in  their  sea-chests,  so  that,  when 
they  had  their  free  hours  below  deck,  they  could  take  it  out  and  read  it 
again  and  again. 

During  the  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  this  book  was  first 
published  in  its  modest  form,  innumerable  other  editions  have  appeared, 
ranging  from  paper  covered  editions  at  ten  cents  to  elaborate  editions 
de  luxe  for  ten  dollars  or  more.  In  the  late  1840’s,  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast  served  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  California  for  the  “forty-niners”  at  the 
time  of  the  gold  rush,  and  to  later  generations  has  proved  a  constant 
stimulus  for  a  strenuous  life  and  a  spirit  of  adventure. 

In  the  sea-faring  British  Isles  the  book  was  in  great  demand  and 
the  publisher,  Moxon,  got  out  a  London  edition,  offering  the  author 
more  than  the  American  publishers  had.  The  book  had  a  remarkable 
reception  in  England.  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Stevenson,  and  others  praised  it. 
The  aged  poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  said:  “There  is  a  bit  of  American  prose 
which,  I  think,  has  more  poetry  in  it  than  almost  any  modern  verse.” 
It  was  even  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  honor  at  that  time  usually 
reserved  for  Horace  or  Virgil  or  other  Classics.  Dana  wrote:  “I  love  to 
think  our  ship  has  a  place  in  literature.”  For  years  all  English  men-of- 
war  were  required  to  have  a  copy  in  the  ship’s  library.  Some  of  these 
British  editions  bore  the  sub-title  A  Voice  from  the  Forecastle.  Being  a 
SailoFs  Life  at  Sea.  An  Authentic  Narrative;  interpolated  sailors’  songs 
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and  chanties  that  were  not  in  the  original;  and  added  an  appendix  on 
“Glimpses  of  a  Life  of  a  Sailor”  which  was  not  written  by  Dana. 

Because  of  its  clarity  and  absence  of  long  words,  extracts  from  the 
original  text  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  were  used  by  oculists  and 
are  still  to  be  found  printed  on  cards  devised  with  different  sizes  of 
type  to  test  the  eyesight.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  indication  of  the 
popularity  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  other  authors  tried 
to  vie  with  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  by  publishing  books  called 
Five  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  Twenty -five  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  Thirty 
Years  Before  the  Mast ,  etc.,  hoping  to  surpass  the  original  book,  if  not 
in  its  quality,  at  least  in  the  quantity  of  years  purported  to  have  been 
spent  before  the  mast. 

Dana  himself  had  followed  up  the  success  of  his  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast  by  putting  out  in  the  following  year,  1841,  a  companion  book 
entitled  The  Seaman's  Friend:  Containing  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Sea- 
manship ,  with  Plates;  A  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms;  Customs  and  Usages 
of  the  Mercha?it  Service;  Laws  Relating  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Master 
and  Mariners.  This  was  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  The 
Seaman's  Manual.  In  a  review,  written  probably  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
of  The  Seaman's  Friend ,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast  had  given  “all  the  racy  spirit,  as  this  present  volume  conveys  the 
exact  letter  of  the  sea.”  83 

Meanwhile  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  had  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  Harvard  College,  had  passed  through  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  not,  however,  lost 
contact  with  his  fellow  sailors  among  the  crew  of  the  “Pilgrim”  and  the 
“Alert.”  Proving  that  he  was,  true  to  the  title  of  his  book,  the  “seaman’s 
friend,”  whenever  any  of  them  turned  up  in  the  port  of  Boston,  he 
did  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  him,  but  energetically  looked  them  up 
himself.  Even  Harvard  had  not  made  him  less  democratic. 

In  1839,  the  year  before  the  appearance  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, 
he  had  published  a  pamphlet  called  Cruelty  to  Seamen,  in  which  he  had 
ventured  to  differ  with  Judge  Joseph  Story,  his  professor  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  oppressed  sailors.  As  a 
young  lawyer,  he  then  antagonized  the  rich  Boston  ship-owners  and 


83  Graham's  Magazine ,  December,  1841,  p.  306. 
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merchants  by  arguing  for  small  fees  the  cases  of  seamen  against  them.84 
In  his  law  office,  he  had  a  model  of  the  ship  “Alert,”  given  to  him  by  a 
former  shipmate,  and,  as  Charles  Francis  Adams  wrote:  “His  office  was 
apt  to  be  crowded  with  unkempt,  roughly  dressed  seamen,  and  it  smelled 
on  such  occasions  much  like  a  forecastle.”  80 

A  little  later,  after  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Dana  took 
up  without  pay  the  cases  of  several  of  the  fugitive  slaves  and  still  further 
antagonized  the  rich  Boston  cotton  manufacturers,  who  at  this  time  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  owners  of  the  Southern  cotton  plantations.  In  fact, 
after  the  attempted  rescue  of  Anthony  Burns,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  wounded  with  a  cutlass,  Mr. 
Dana,  who  had  defended  the  fugitive  slave  in  court,  was  on  his  way  home 
after  dark,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  thugs  hired  by  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  slave  owners,  struck  down,  and  nearly  killed.  Here  is  a  clipping  from 
a  newspaper  of  the  time: 

THE  BOSTON  SLAVE  CASE, 

ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE 

RICHARD  H.  DANA. 

Boston,  Saturday,  June  3,  1854. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  one  of  the  counsel  for  Anthony 
Burns,  was  knocked  down  in  the  street  last  night 
with  a  slung  shot  and  badly  hurt.80 

Like  his  friend  Charles  Sumner,  he  took  upon  his  own  head  the  blows 
meant  for  the  Negro  slaves.87 

With  all  his  alleged  aristocratic  or  patrician  tendencies,  in  the  acid 
test  his  sympathies  were  with  the  underdogs  —  the  oppressed  seamen  or 
the  fugitive  slaves.  As  was  finely  said  of  him: 

“With  Dana,  the  world  was  God’s  great  ship,  and  his  place  was  always 
‘before  the  mast.’  ”  88 

84  As  an  indication  of  the  hostility  of  the  rich  Boston  merchants  to  Dana  as  a  lawyer,  see 
the  series  of  articles  attacking  Dana  and  advising  others  not  to  employ  him  as  a  lawyer,  signed 
“By  a  Son  of  a  Merchant,”  and  published  in  the  Daily  Commonwealth,  June  5  and  16,  and  in 
the  Weekly  Messenger,  July  30,  1851. 

“Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 

80  New  York  Daily  Tribune ,  June  5,  1854. 

87  Less  than  two  years  later,  on  May  22,  1856,  Charles  Sumner  was  struck  down  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  a  Southern  sympathizer. 

88  The  Watchman  Examiner,  July  14,  1921. 
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To  these  law  cases  Dana  devoted  himself  with  a  zest  for  hard  work 
which  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  worked  in  Dana’s  law  office,  refers 
to  as  “cheerful  drudgery.”  89 
We  are  told  that 

“In  Harvard  Square,  promptly  at  eight  o’clock  every  morning,  one  saw 
Dana,  green  bag  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  Boston  omnibus.”  90 

He  did  not  return  from  his  office  in  Boston  to  his  house  in  Cambridge 
until  after  dark.  After  a  “heavy  tea”  with  his  family  “Dana  would  dis¬ 
appear  into  his  library,  the  green  bag  would  be  emptied  of  its  papers, 
and  the  lawyer  would  be  immersed  in  the  study  of  his  case.”  91 

Charles  Francis  Adams  speaks  with  particular  enthusiasm  of  the  role 
which  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  played  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Cases  of 
1853-1854: 

“His  connection  with  those  cases  was  the  one  great  professional  and 
political  act  of  his  life.  It  was  simply  superb.  There  is  nothing  fairer  or 
nobler  in  the  long,  rich  archives  of  the  law;  and  the  man  who  holds  that 
record  in  his  hand  may  stand  with  head  erect  at  the  bar  of  final  judg¬ 
ment  itself.” 

Later,  perhaps  unwisely,  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for  Congress  against 
the  popular,  if  unscrupulous,  Ben  Butler.  When  all  other  arguments 
failed,  Dana’s  opponent  tried  to  stir  up  prejudice  against  him  by  calling 
him  “one  of  those  damn  literary  fellers”  92  and  making  much  of  his  “aris¬ 
tocracy.”  To  this  charge  of  being  an  aristocrat,  Dana  retorted  as  follows: 

“Aristocracy  which  goes  to  sea  before  the  mast;  aristocracy  which  lives 
in  ships’  forecastles;  aristocracy  which  cures  hides  in  vats,  and  takes  them 
on  its  head  through  the  surf  to  the  boats,  and  is  paid  for  its  two  years’ 
service  at  five  dollars  a  month;  aristocracy  that,  in  the  legal  profession, 
devotes  its  earliest  labors  to  the  cause  of  seamen  against  the  wealthy  and 


80  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography ,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  135. 
00  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering  of  New  England ,  New  York,  1936,  p.  310. 

01  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography ,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1 36— 
137.  For  the  quotation  which  follows  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 32-1 33. 

02  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography ,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  376. 
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influential  owners  and  masters;  aristocracy  that  takes  up  the  cause  of 
Negro  slaves,  and  gave  its  best  years,  in  a  small  and  poor  minority,  to  a 
contest  against  the  only  oligarchy  this  nation  ever  saw;  aristocracy  that 
goes  afoot,  and  has  not  a  dollar  it  did  not  earn;  let  me  simply  suggest  to 
you,  that  such  aristocracy  is  not  dangerous  to  American  liberties.”  93 

Such  remarks  seemed  only  to  arouse  feeling  against  him  all  the  more  and 
he  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  No  doubt  this  failure  in  politics  hurt  him 
more  than  he  let  anyone  know.  Yet  the  very  day  after  the  election,  he 
briskly  entered  the  court  room  to  take  up  a  new  case  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  As  Adams  said  of  him:  “He  did  not  know  when  he  was 
beaten.” 

Still  later,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  his  political 
and  legal  opponents  brought  charges  against  him  at  a  secret  session  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  When  he  was  urged  to  go 
to  Washington  to  defend  himself  against  such  charges,  he  somewhat  stub¬ 
bornly  refused,  saying  that  he  would  rather 

“Go  down  with  flags  flying  and  guns  firing.  ...  I  have  made  many 
mistakes  in  life,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.”  94 

To  his  son,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  3rd,  he  wrote: 

“I  cannot  do  it;  my  father  could  not  do  it;  my  grandfather  could  not 
have  done  it;  nor  his  father;  and  my  son  would  not  have  done  it.”  95 

He  was  right:  the  Richard  Dana  who  was  a  Magistrate  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  Francis  Dana  at  the  court  of  Catherine  the  Great,  and  the 
other  Danas  would  rather  have  been  thought  “wrong”  than  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  charges  such  as  these. 

To  his  son  again,  who  had  suffered  at  about  this  same  time  a  series  of 
exasperating  defeats,  he  wrote  with  tenderness  but  with  stern  New  Eng¬ 
land  stoicism,  saying: 

“My  dear  boy,  it  may  be  better  for  you  in  the  end,  not  to  have  been 
victorious.  It  is  a  discipline  to  your  moral  character.” 

03  Speech  of  October  26,  1868,  at  Middleton,  Massachusetts.  Printed  in  Supplement  to  the 
Salevi  Gazette  of  October  30,  1868. 

94  Letter  to  his  son  Richard  written  in  Anarch,  1876. 

95  Ibid. 
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The  author  of  Tivo  Years  Before  the  Mast  knew  this  discipline  of  dis¬ 
appointment;  but  he  would  not  allow  his  rejection  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  embitter  him  or  to  dim  his  patriotism  towards  the  government. 
To  his  son  who  took  this  action  of  the  Senate  much  to  heart  he  wrote: 

“Don’t  let  this  make  you  any  less  patriotic.  It  only  shows  you  how 
much  more  the  country  needs  the  services  of  good  men,  —  how  much 
the  rising  generation  has  to  do  for  their  state.”  96 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  his  own  courage  under  adversity  was  that 
paid  to  him  by  his  former  law  partner,  who  wrote  of  Mr.  Dana  after 
his  death: 

“Baffled  as  he  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years,  disappointed  in 
every  high  ambition  of  his  life,  fallen  on  evil  times  and  evil  tongues,  how 
bravely  he  kept  his  courage!”  97 

What  Dana  once  wrote  in  his  journal  for  July  22,  1842,  was  true  in 
more  senses  than  one: 

“The  worse  the  weather  the  better  I  felt.” 

Before  long,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  sailed  abroad  again.  In  every 
great  crisis  of  his  life  he  seemed  to  get  consolation  and  a  new  impetus 
from  a  sea  voyage.  As  the  giant  Antaeus  gained  strength  from  contact 
with  earth,  so  Dana  gained  strength  from  contact  with  water.  His  two 
years  before  the  mast  was  a  very  different  experience  from  his  grand¬ 
father’s  two  years  at  the  Russian  Court.  His  grandfather  had  described 
himself  as  “a  miserable  wretch  on  the  sea,”  saying:  “I  was  not  made  for 
that  unstable  element.”  In  contrast  to  this,  the  younger  Dana  wrote: 
“I  believe  I  was  made  for  the  sea  and  all  my  life  on  shore  is  a  mistake.”  98 

On  April  22,  1873,  he  wrote  in  retrospect: 

“I  have  done  a  good  deal  in  life.  But  nevertheless,  my  life  has  been  a 
failure  compared  to  what  I  might  and  ought  to  have  done.  My  great 
success  —  my  book  —  was  a  boy’s  work,  done  before  I  came  to  the  Bar.” 

06  Letter  written  to  his  son  Richard  in  April,  1876. 

07  Letter  from  Francis  Edward  Parker  written  after  Dana’s  death  in  January,  1882. 

08  Letter  to  his  wife  written  from  Manchester-by-the-Sea  on  September  3,  1854. 
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He  took  up  his  abode  at  Rome  in  Italy  and  there,  in  the  Eternal  City, 
the  center  of  so  much  of  the  world’s  history,  he  undertook  the  gigantic 
task  of  writing  an  entirely  new  book  on  International  Law  which  he 
hoped  would  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  This  might  have  oblit¬ 
erated  the  painful  copyright  controversy  over  his  Notes  on  Wheaton  and 
given  to  the  world  a  legal  masterpiece  of  Dana’s  own.  Yet  in  this, 
too,  he  was  to  be  defeated;  and  he  died  there  in  Rome  before  the  work 
was  finished.  He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  on  the  outskirts 
of  Rome,  in  a  grave  not  far  from  the  tombs  of  the  English  poets,  Shelley 
and  Keats,  in  a  place  so  beautiful  that  it  would  almost  make  one  “in  love 
with  death”  —  a  “spot  where  one  would  wish  to  lie  forever.” 

One  of  his  sisters  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism.  This 
sister,  Ruth  Charlotte  Dana,  was  a  truly  remarkable  character.  She  re¬ 
ceived  an  extraordinary  series  of  fourteen  letters  about  the  Catholic  Faith, 
written  to  her  by  none  other  than  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Miss  R.  C.  Dana  had  come  to  seem  so 
much  the  personification  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that  to  some 
of  her  nephews  and  nieces  her  very  initials,  “R.  C.,”  seemed  to  stand  for 
“Roman  Catholic.”  When  she  died,  the  good  Irish  Catholic  priest  pro¬ 
nounced  a  eulogy  on  her  in  which  he  paid  the  ultimate  tribute  from  what 
has  become  the  dominating  group  in  our  community  to  the  Dana  family, 
telling  his  faithful  Catholic  congregation  that  Miss  Dana  had  come  from 
a  family  that  was  “respectable  though  Protestant.”  99 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  3RD  (1851-1931) 

The  only  son  of  the  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  was  born 
in  1851.  At  his  christening,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  1st,  and  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  2nd,  signed  the  register  for  the  baptism  of  a  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  3rd,  and  the  rector,  who  had  baptized  him,  exclaimed: 

“May  there  ever  be  a  Richard  Henry  Dana  to  stand  before  the 
Lord!”100 


This  prophecy  made  nearly  a  century  ago  has  been  well  carried  out 
to  the  present  with  five  Richard  Henry  Danas  in  succession. 

99  B1  iss  Perry,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  1851-1931,  Boston,  1933,  p.  28. 

100  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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The  third  Richard  Henry  Dana,  like  his  father,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridgeport  and  so,  like  him,  was  by  birth  a  “Port  Chuck.”  The  house 
[No.  12  on  the  map]  was  one  where  his  family  was  for  a  time  living 
with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Washington  Allston,  on  Auburn  Street,  near  the 
corner  of  Magazine  Street.  For  years  his  parents  had  lived  in  small  houses 
or  half-houses  in  Cambridgeport  or  in  rooms  in  small  hotels  or  boarding¬ 
houses.  By  1851,  however,  they  had  saved  up  enough  money  to  build  a 
house  of  their  own  [No.  13  on  the  map]  in  Cambridge.  This  stood  at 
the  end  of  Phillips  Place,  upon  which  it  originally  opened.  It  was  only 
later,  when  a  new  street  had  been  put  through  to  Craigie  Street  and  named 
at  Mr.  Dana’s  suggestion  after  the  philosopher  Berkeley,  that  the  entrance 
was  put  on  that  side,  and  the  house  became  No.  2  Berkeley  Street.  It  was 
really  a  very  simple  house,  yet  during  the  seventeen  years  that  the  family 
lived  there  the  father  had  become  so  fond  of  it  that  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
saying  “it  is  a  beautiful  house”  and  speaking  of  “our  seventeen  years  there 
when  our  children  were  infants  and  little  girls  and  we  were  almost 
young.”  101 

The  rear  of  the  Dana  land  on  Berkeley  Street  almost  adjoined  the 
grounds  behind  the  near-by  Craigie  House  and  the  Danas’  first  visitor  in 
their  new  house  was  Mr.  Longfellow.  In  the  grounds  between  the  two 
houses  the  Dana  and  Longfellow  children  played  together  and  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Longfellow’s  tragic  death,  Mrs.  Dana  invited  the  two 
younger  Longfellow  children  to  stay  overnight  in  the  near-by  Dana 
House.102  On  Sundays  the  children  could  see  Charles  Sumner  in  his  long 
black  coat,  coming  from  the  Longfellow  House  where  he  had  taken 
dinner,  passing  through  the  little  gate  at  the  back  of  the  grounds, 
and  dropping  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mr.  Dana,  his  ever-flowing 
stream  of  oratory  shifting  from  the  realm  of  poetry  into  the  field  of 

103 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  theatricals  in  which  the  children  of  both 
families  took  part.  There  has  been  preserved  an  amusing  picture  made 
by  one  of  the  children  of  their  performance  of  Margery  Daw  acted 
at  the  Craigie  House  in  the  winter  of  1866-1867.  For  this  occasion,  the 

101  Letter  to  his  wife  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1871. 

102  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  An  Echo  From  Parnassus:  Being  Girlhood  Memories  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  His  Friends ,  New  York,  1928,  pp.  8-17. 

103  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  He?jry  Dana:  A  Biography,  Boston,  1890,  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 
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poet  of  the  Craigie  House  wrote  a  Prologue,  hitherto  unpublished, 
beginning: 

Our  life  is  but  a  mimic  show, 

We  all  are  actors  here  below; 

And  so  our  Comedy  to-day 
Will  be  a  Play  within  a  Play. 

In  1862,  “Scenes  from  Dickens”  were  presented,  in  which  young 
Dick  Dana,  then  eleven  years  old,  acted  the  part  of  young  David  Copper- 
field.  Apparently  the  makers  of  the  program  had  overlooked  the  half- 
forgotten  grandfather,  for  the  boy’s  name  was  entered  as  “R.  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,”  instead  of  “R.  H.  Dana,  3rd.” 

This  Richard  the  3rd,  however,  soon  came  into  his  own  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Richard  III ,  which  was  acted  by  the  Dana  and  Longfellow  chil¬ 
dren  in  1866.  In  the  final  scene,  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Edith 
Longfellow  entered  as  King  Richard’s  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 
Fighting  with  a  clash  of  wooden  swords,  Richard  III  cried  excitedly: 

“A  horse!  A  horse!  Aly  kingdom  for  a  horse!  .  .  . 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field!” 

Thereupon  Edith  slew  her  Richard,  but  she  was  a  generous  conqueror, 
and  cried:  “We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red.”  And  twelve 
years  later  they  were  happily  married. 

After  his  marriage  in  1878,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  3rd,  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  33  Alt.  Vernon  Street  in  Boston,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dome  of  the  State  House.  In  1887,  his  mother,  the  widow  of  the  author 
of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ,  built  a  house  at  152  Brattle  Street  in 
Cambridge  [No.  14  on  the  map]  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Dana  moved 
to  the  house  [No.  1 5  on  the  map]  which  he  had  built  on  the  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  wife,  next  to  the  Longfellow  House  in  Cambridge.  Here  Air. 
Dana  was  not  far  away  from  the  little  old  house  [No.  16  on  the  map]  at 
1 5  Appian  Way,  to  which  his  sister  Aliss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana  moved 
in  1908.  In  Mr.  Dana’s  house  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  and  Easter 
each  year,  his  cousins  and  sisters  and  aunts  were  all  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  large  family  dinners  and  entertainments,  with  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchildren. 
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Here  he  pursued  with  robust  integrity  the  life-long  labors  he  had 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  countless  good  causes.  In  this  work,  he  was 
often  conscious  of  the  record  of  his  ancestors  in  the  long  history  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  America,  and  wrote: 

“I  found  myself  a  member  of  a  family  with  traditions  of  service  and 
sacrifice,  which  I  must  perforce  follow.” 

This  did  not  mean  resting  on  the  laurels  of  an  aristocratic  tradition.  On 
the  contrary.  “Service”  meant  the  dull  drudgery  of  public  causes;  and 
“sacrifice,”  sacrificing  personal  fame  to  public  service. 

In  literary  ability,  this  third  Richard  Henry  Dana  was  well  aware 
that,  after  his  grandfather  and  father,  he  came  as  something  of  an  anti¬ 
climax.  But,  in  contrast  to  his  grandfather’s  idleness  and  aloofness,  he 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  fundamental  democratic  reforms,  not  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen  and  of  Negroes,  but  for  the  good  of  all  the 
citizens  of  America.  To  avoid  the  selling  of  votes  and  to  insure  free 
elections,  he  introduced  the  Australian  Ballot  System.  To  replace  in 
government  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  by  a  merit  system,  he  devoted 
himself  to  Civil  Service  Reform.  Often,  in  “fighting  the  spoilsmen” 
and  in  other  jobs  that  had  caught  him  as  in  a  trap,  the  outlook  seemed 
hopeless;  and  the  “good  causes”  seemed  to  be  “lost  causes.” 

His  early  defeats,  for  three  years  in  succession,  as  stroke  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Crew,  and  the  voice  of  the  Yale  Captain,  crying  “Damn  you,  Dickie 
Dana,  you  won’t  win  this  race!,”  seemed  to  be  echoed  when  he  was 
defeated  in  the  race  for  election  as  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  as  his  father 
had  been  in  the  election  to  Congress.  This  falling  short  of  high  emi¬ 
nence  seemed  like  another  echo  of  that  ancestral  fall  from  the  scaffold 
of  the  first  Dana  in  America. 

Yet  Mr.  Dana  kept  courageously  at  work  with  characteristic  pluck  and 
perseverance  —  and  at  the  end  with  a  certain  cheerful  serenity,  until  his 
death  in  1931,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

In  1 940,  his  house  at  1 1 3  Brattle  Street  was  sold,  passing  into  excellent 
hands,  but  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dana  family.  With  it  went  the  last 
remaining  bit  of  land  that  at  one  time  or  another  had  belonged  to  the 
Dana  family  in  Cambridge:  land  that  had  been  acquired  in  the  17th  Cen¬ 
tury  in  Little  Cambridge,  in  the  1 8th  Century  in  Cambridgeport,  and  in 
the  19th  Century  in  Old  Cambridge.  This  passing  of  the  last  Dana  house 
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and  land  out  of  the  family  in  1940,  just  300  years  after  the  coming  of  the 
first  Dana  to  Cambridge,  marks  the  close  of  the  three  centuries  when  the 
various  Danas  and  Dana  houses  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  life. 

THE  DANA  SAGA 

So  ends  the  three-hundred-year-long  story  of  the  Dana  Family  in 
Cambridge:  out  of  the  darkness  of  history  a  young  Englishman  emerging, 
richard  dana,  never  so  English  as  when  shaking  the  dust  of  Eng¬ 
land  forever  from  his  feet,  turning  his  face  towards  the  west,  crossing  an 
ocean  to  find  a  newer  and  freer  world  in  America,  mowing  hay  along  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  River  Charles,  building  his  farm  facing  westward 
towards  the  sunset  beyond  Nonantum  Hill,  garnering  the  produce  of 
these  fields  into  his  barn,  raising  a  large  family,  rising  to  positions  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  New  England  colony,  signing  petitions  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  these  colonists,  and  dying  of  a  fall  from  the  scaffold  in  his 
barn;  —  his  son,  daniel  dana,  training  in  the  early  colonial  militia, 
giving  land  for  a  school,  laying  out  roads  among  the  Newton  Hills,  roads 
that  led  ultimately  farther  and  farther  west  across  the  continent;  —  his 
son,  richard  dana,  a  “Son  of  Liberty,”  defending  Anglo-Saxon 
rights  against  an  English  king,  forcing  a  Stamp  Act  to  be  repealed,  fling¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  a  Boston  Massacre  in  the  face  of  his  fellow  Englishmen  in 
England,  dying  on  the  eve  of  an  American  Revolution;  —  his  son, 
francis  dana,  another  “Son  of  Liberty,”  in  the  midst  of  this  Revo¬ 
lution  seeking  help  in  England  from  English  Revolutionists,  returning  to 
America  to  urge  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  visiting  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkest  days  at  Valley  Forge,  championing  him  when  others  were 
attacking  him  in  the  Continental  Congress,  seeking  recognition  for  revo¬ 
lutionary  America  in  reactionary  Russia,  pleading  with  a  reluctant  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  for  support  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  gathering  his  library  of  books  in  the  Dana  Mansion  on  Dana 
Hill,  and  dying  there  among  his  books  almost  forgotten;  —  richard 
henry  dana,  brought  up  among  those  books,  leading  a  literary 
revolution  for  Romanticism  in  American  Poetry,  seated  aloof  at  his 
library  table,  loving  the  melancholy  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea;  —  his 
son,  richard  henry  dana,  jr.,  learning  the  reality  of  that  sea, 
sailing  as  a  common  seaman  two  years  before  the  mast,  defending  the 
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oppressed  sailors  and  the  fugitive  slaves,  sacrificing  a  lucrative  legal  career, 
championing  in  a  skeptical  New  England  the  presidency  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  his  grandfather  had  championed  George  Washington,  plan¬ 
ning  in  Rome  a  masterpiece  on  international  law,  and  buried  among 
the  cypresses  of  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome;  —  his  son,  richard 
henry  dana,  3RD,  conscious  of  having  less  literary  ability  than  his 
father  or  grandfather,  devoting  himself  to  advocating  fundamental  re¬ 
forms,  the  reform  of  the  ballot  system  so  as  to  make  elections  democratic, 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service  so  as  to  make  democracy  efficient,  sacrific¬ 
ing  his  own  chances  for  personal  eminence  by  giving  himself  in  countless 
worthy  causes  to  the  public  service  of  the  community  at  large;  —  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  in  turn,  shaking  the  dust  of  Cambridge  from 
their  feet,  following  the  roads  that  lead  westward  to  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  California,  raising  families,  building  houses  and  schools, 
building  the  world’s  largest  bridges,  driving  automobiles  and  flying  aero¬ 
planes  far  afield  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  leaving  lingering  behind  the  last  of  the  Cambridge  Danas,  child¬ 
less,  to  tell  the  story  of  what  the  Danas  had  been  in  Cambridge. 

Such  is  the  Saga  of  the  Cambridge  Danas.  Like  Galsworthy’s  Forsyte 
Saga  or  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Tale  of  the  Possessors  Self-Dispossessed ,  the 
Dana  Saga  is,  from  the  material  point  of  view,  a  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Man  of  Property,  the  story  of  the  accumulation  and  the  gradual  loss  of 
that  property.  From  another  angle,  however,  it  is  the  story  of  a  series  of 
men  struggling  against  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  seeking  to 
bring  about  order  and  justice  and  intelligence  in  a  world  filled  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  inequality  and  ignorance  —  a  series  of  men  baffled  and  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  highest  ambitions,  but  bravely  keeping  their  courage. 

The  story  of  this  gradually  disappearing  race  of  Cambridge  Danas  is 
set  against  the  background  of  a  rapidly  increasing  new  Cambridge.  Some¬ 
thing  has  been  charmingly  written  of  the  art  of  “being  little  in  Cambridge 
when  everyone  else  was  big.”  104  In  this  survey  of  three  centuries  of  the 
Dana  Family  in  Cambridge,  we  have  passed  from  the  time  when  the  Danas 
were  big  people  in  Little  Cambridge,  down  to  the  time  when  we  are  — 
all  —  little  people  in  what  has  become  a  Big  Cambridge.105 

104  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  Being  Little  in  Cambridge  When  Everyone  Else  Was  Big , 
New  York,  1936. 

105  My  indebtedness  in  this  paper  to  my  aunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  will  be  obvious 
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to  all  who  know  her  devoted  and  painstaking  work  on  Dana  Genealogy.  Beginning  some 
seventy-five  years  ago,  as  a  girl  of  nineteen,  by  making  corrections  and  additions  on  the  margins 
and  interleaved  pages  of  the  Memoranda  of  Some  of  the  Descendants  of  Richard  Dana ,  which 
was  published  in  1865,  she  continued  throughout  her  life  accumulating  more  and  more  masses 
of  genealogical  data.  It  was  a  life-long  labor  of  love.  Finally,  shortly  before  her  death,  in  1939, 
in  the  93rd  year  of  her  life,  she  asked  me  to  complete  the  work  for  her.  It  will  now  soon  be 
published  as  a  large  book  of  over  600  pages,  to  be  entitled  The  Dana  Family  in  America,  and 
will  include  pictures  of  old  Dana  houses,  old  portraits,  maps,  charts,  and  an  index  of  over 
10,000  Dana  descendants  of  whom  accounts  are  given.  Among  the  innumerable  branches  of 
the  Dana  Family,  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  here  only  a  single  line  of  the  Cambridge  Danas 
—  a  line  of  descent  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


1066  D’Aunay?  (From  Aunay  in  Normandy,  France). 

fl.1332  John  Daunay  (Kendal  Parish,  England). 
fl.1369  William  Daunay  (Kendal  Parish,  England). 


1535-1611 
1571-1644 
1617-1690 
1664-1749 
1700-1772 
1743-181 1 
1787-1879 
1815-1882 
1851-1931 
1879-1933 


Edward  Dawney  (Kendal  Parish,  England). 

Robert  Dawney  [Dana]  (Tanner  in  Manchester,  England)  m.  Elizabeth  Barlowe. 
RICHARD  DANA  (Came  to  America  1640)  m.  Anne  Bullard. 


DANIEL  DANA 


RICHARD  DANA 


FRANCIS  DANA 


(Farmer  in  Little  Cambridge)  m.  Naomi  Croswell. 
(Magistrate  abolishing  Stamp  Act)  m.  Lydia  Trowbridge. 
(Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts)  m.  Elizabeth  Ellery. 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  1st 
RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  2nd 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  3rd 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  4th 


(Poet  and  Essayist)  m.  Ruth  Charlotte  Smith. 
(Author  and  Lawyer)  m.  Sarah  Watson. 

(Civil  Service  Reformer)  m.  Edith  Longfellow. 
(Architect)  m.  Ethel  Nathalie  Smith. 


1912- 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  5th  (Publisher:  Music  Press). 
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